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1. Group in Costume 


W* have heard much in recent years about the 

right physical activities for little children, 
but once again let it be emphasized that these must 
be more scientific and less incidental than those that 
are found in many school systems today. 

Physical activities are valuable only according 
to their bearing on life, but any good exercises can 
be employed, if used in rightful ways. Many play 
forms we are now using serve to produce desired 
physical results, but they are apt to be so sponta- 
neous, free, and incidental in their effects, that we 
feel strongly in Richmond, Virginia, that only gym- 
nastics, full of definite purposes, can produce the 
definite postural results desired. ‘Without a defi- 
nite, preconceived purpose to work toward, there is 
mental (and physical) wandering and indirection on 
the part of the teacher and pupil.” 

Good physical exercises and games have for 
years been given in outlines to the teachers of Rich- 
mond, but few good results were found. The Phys- 


ical Director, being more disturbed over the results 
than the teachers, solved the difficulty in the follow- 
ing way: 

He realized that the responsibility for results 
had rested on the teacher,.and there was a need to 
shift this responsibility to the shoulders of the chil- 
dren instead. 

On his visits to the kindergartens and first grades, 
he showed the children the difference between those 
who had flat backs, and those whose shoulder blades 
were out of place, as well as how to put them back 
into place, and keep them there. 

He created a feeling of need in the children them- 
selves for good posture, so that both children and 
teacher realized that the teacher could not give 
them flat backs any more than she could give them 
good teeth. The responsibility was the children’s. 
They must do the work needed if they were to be 
straight and not crooked. The pictures shown in 
this article are the result of a physical demonstra- 
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tion, given November, 1921, during the Conference 
of the Virginia State Teachers Association. 

We will now consider briefly a possible course, 
mainly suggestive, for lack of space. 


A. AtMs OF A COURSE IN PuHysICcAL ACTIVI- 
TIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, planned primarily for 
use indoors, and for schools with little apparatus. 

1. Physical Aims. 

(a) Good health. 
(b) Good posture. 
(c) Skill. 

(d) Grace. 


2. Prize Winning Costume 


2. Mental and Moral Aims. 
(a) Alertness. 
(b) Initiative. 
(c) Courtesy. 
(d) Leadership. 
(e) Co-operation for good social habits. 


B. CLASSIFICATION OF EXERCISES TO PRODUCE 
Our AImMs. 
I. Posture Play Exercises, to be done with vigor. 


3- Giant and Dwarf 


1. Fish (using their fins). 
outward, stretch body upward. 

2. Seal. Forward lying, raise head and shoul- 
ders, turn hands outward. 

3. Giant. 
body upward. 

4. Dwarf. 
straight back. 

5. Swim. 


Stand, turn hands 


Arms upward, stretch the whole 
Bend the knees, and walk with a 


Forward lying, arms make swim- 
ming movements (breast stroke). 

6. ‘‘Who can keep their knees stiff?” 
on hips, feet apart; 
straight; knees stiff. 


Hands 
lower trunk forward: back 


(The only apparatus needed is a gymnasium 
mat.) 
Il. Tumbling Exercises (imitative). 
tions Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 


See illustra- 


4. Birds (notice straight backs) 
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5. The Elephant Walk 


III. Rhythms. 
These are used primarily for grace, an apprecia- 
tion of beautiful movements, and musical feeling. 
Use music, pictures of graceful movements, and 
children’s unconscious responses to music for mod- 
els rather than movements suggested by the teacher. 
IV. Games (the benefits from these are largely 
incidental). 

1. Ball Plays. 

(a) Dodge ball (modified forms). 

(b) Volley ball. 

(c) Hot ball. 

(d) Target. 

(e) Tenpins. 

(f) Toss and catch. 

(g) Bounce and catch. 
2. Dramatic Plays. 

(a) Home plays. 

(b) Industrial and community imitations. 

(c) Soldier plays. 

(d) ‘‘Mother Goose”’ dramatizations. 


6. Frogs Ready to Hop 


(e) Imitation of animals. 

(f) Singing games. 

(g) Dramatization of stories. 
3. Miscellaneous Plays. 

(a) Ring toss. 

(b) Hoop rolling. 

(c) Hurdle jumping. 


V. Building with large blocks on the floor, and house- 
keeping activities. The physical benefits from 
these are largely incidental. 


CC. APPLICATION OF THE EXERCISES. 
1. No regular lesson plan is to be followed, 
because the activities must suit individual children. 
2. Apply the various activities to the greatest 
needs of the individual class. 


3. Stretching and other posture exercises should 


The Three Phases of the Somersault 
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be 
8. Wheelbarrow (notice the grasp is taken above the knee) 


be used twice a day, for two or three minutes each (b) A stretching exercise. 
time. (c) tumbling exercises. 

4. Rhythms and games should be used daily 
for one period. 


Program 2. 
5. Use tumbling exercises two or three short 


periods a week. (a) Rhythms: Marching, running, dancing, 
6. Imitative exercises, posture and tumbling, jumping, tiptoeing, slide, walk. 
should always be related to life through a personal (b) Formal gymnastics to show suppleness and 
experience of the children’s (in or out of school, control of the muscles. 
pictures, etc.), or to a story told by the teacher. 
7. A short program embracing all the main Program 3. 


exercises may occasionally be used, as an incentive 
for the children to show growth in good posture. 
Such programs should be made, primarily, by the 
children themselves. 


(a) Ball plays (to show skill and control of the 
body). 


(b) Dramatic plays (to combine alertness of 
mind, with grace, courtesy, and co-opera- 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS tion). 
Program 1. (NoTE. The exercises should work up to a cli- 
(a) Marching. max and gradually decrease in vigorous activity.) 


Remember 

This December, 

That love weighs more than gold! 

Help us spread the news to young and old; 
Friendship bought and sold 

Leaves the giver cold. 

The right gift 

Is the bright gift, 

The kind thought and cheer; 

Send your loving heart, 

That’s the greatest part, 

So will Christmas crown all the year! 
Josephine Daskam Bacon. 
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Changing Conceptions in Teacher Training 


By Luella A. Palmer, Supervisor of Kindergartens, New York City 


ITHIN the past decade the curriculum of 
training schools for kindergartners has 
changed greatly. Not only have new courses of 
study been introduced but the content of such 
courses as were previously given has been much 
modified. Most of this modification is in line with 
the changes taking place in all training work and 
these changes are due to the new and clearer view of 
the scope of education and of the function of the 
teacher. In a recent Teachers College Record, Ell- 
wood Cubberly stated this new view as follows: 
“The teacher herself must be thoroughly conscious 
of the ends towards which she is working that she 
may gradually build up in the minds of the young- 
sters the ideals, hopes, aspirations, and beliefs which 
will form the warp and woof not only of their lives 
but of the nation as well.’”” The scope of education 
extends over the training for citizenship as well as 
individual efficiency and the teacher must strive con- 
sciously to influence the character and creativeness 
of her pupils. 

The new concept of education as training to fit 
an individual to cope successfully and happily with 
life situations has necessitated a reorganization of 
courses and methods in all normal schools. Chil- 
dren in a democracy must be aided to acquire the 
knowledge and habits which will enable them not 
only to become self-directive but to endeavor to 
improve the conditions which they encounter. 
Teachers who are to stimulate such progress can no 
longer be mere instructors, they must be guides and 
leaders. This new idea of the function of the teacher 
calls for a new type of training. 

The character of this training must be such that 
qualities of inspiring leadership are developed and 
knowledge must be provided which can supply wise 
guidance. Since the teacher is consciously to edu- 
cate through her personality, more stress must be 
placed upon her own personal attributes, she must 
be fitted to live and be what she wishes her children 
to live and be. Attention must be paid to her phys- 
ical development, her posture and grace; to her 
manners, poise, and courtesy; to her method of 
speaking, her voice and tone; to her mode of think- 
ing, interpreting, and reasoning; to her interest in 
art, literature, music, science, nature; to her atti- 


tude towards her work, her honesty, independence, 
sympathy, helpfulness. The knowledge which she 
will need in order to be a wise guide is not only a 
grasp of subject-matter such as formerly was re- 
quired but also an intimate practical knowledge of 
the child and the means by which he assimilates 
subject-matter and forms right habits towards it. 
A teacher must have a working knowledge of the 
ways in which children of differing temperaments 
may be led to enjoy the acquisition of knowledge 
and so develop the habit of desiring it; in other 
words, a teacher must learn to give such an emotional 
accompaniment to the presentation of facts that 
they are converted into dynamic ideas. Teaching 
is no longer considered synonymous with instruct- 
ing and a more intelligent, more cultured type of 
person must be selected for the position of teacher. 

The principal changes in training schools which 
have resulted from the acceptance of the newer 
ideas of the function of the teacher have related to 
(1) higher scholastic requirements for entrants; (2) 
longer period for teacher training; (3) introduction 
of courses to influence the teacher’s own habits and 
interests; (4) change of content of courses dealing 
with subject-matter to admit of considering its ac- 
quisition psychologically by the child; (5) more 
courses dealing with the child and his development, 
physically and socially as well as mentally; (6) 
courses dealing with measurement of individual dif- 
ferences of mental capacity and of normal steps in 
development and with the formulation of scales of 
attainment. 

In training schools for kindergartners there is an 
added feature which is a direct effect of the new 
movement. Kindergarten training schools have 
been turned into training schools for teachers of 
young children. Since education is development, it 
must grow out of the past experiences of the individ- 
ual and is therefore necessarily a continuous process. 
As there is no decided break in a child’s interests and 
capacities at the sixth year, it seems folly to educate 
one teacher to teach children in the limited period 
between four and six years of age while another 
teacher is being trained to teach children during the 
longer period when they are changing more rapidly 
between six to twelve years of The first 


age. 
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teacher becomes over-specialized and the second 
teacher must spread her study over too long a _ pe- 
riod of development to grasp it thoroughly. Another 
reason for enlarging the scope of the training schools 
for young children is the realization that children 
between four and eight years of age have similar 
characteristics and interests; similar methods can be 
used and the same qualities are desirable in a teacher 
throughout this period. The result of the new un- 
derstanding of childhood is that there are few schools 
devoted entirely to the training of kindergartners; 
they now include the grades, kindergarten, first and 
second years, some even train for the third and 
fourth years also. There is a danger of extending 
this training over too long a period; the play meth- 
ods of the kindergarten may be carried too far or 
the formal methods adapted to the third and fourth 
years may be carried down into the kindergarten, 
according to the temperament of the teacher. 

The effects of the changes general in all training 
schools have been felt in the kindergarten-primary 
training schools. (1) The students who are ad- 


mitted to such schools are required to be graduates 
The day has 
long passed when agreeable manners and love for 
little children would enable a young girl to pass the 


of a four-year high school course. 


entrance requirements to become a kindergartner. 

(2) One year was the length of time spent in 
the early training classes and most of it was occu- 
pied in practice teaching. For many years all 
schools of standing have required two years for a 
diploma course and at present the third year is a 
requirement in most progressive institutions. This 
year the entering students in the State Normal 
Schools of New York State are required to take a 
three-year course for graduation. The same may 
be true in other states. There is a prospect that 
the fourth year will be added in the near future, 
bringing the training of teachers up to collegiate 
rank. This will be required irrespective of the grade 
to be taught. 

(3) To influence a teacher’s own habits and 
interests such subjects are being introduced into the 
training school curriculum as physical culture, Eng- 
lish composition, voice training, literature and music 
for appreciation, choral singing, sociology, civics, 
and similar subjects. These aid in cultivating a 
teacher’s own personality and help her in interpret- 
ing her environment more broadly. They prepare 
a teacher to become a direct influence, through ex- 
ample, on the conduct and interests of the pupils. 

(4) The new point of view has resulted in a 
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change in the content and character of various 
courses. For instance hand work is now often given 
under the title of ‘‘Play Materials.’’ Formerly it 
was listed as ‘‘Gifts’’ and ‘‘Occupations,’’ words un- 
derstood only by the initiated. Originally the mate- 
rials of the kindergarten were considered unique, 
with the subject-matter logically arranged inherent 
in their form; the materials were studied as things 
in themselves. Now the child’s experiences and in- 
terests are considered first. Selection and improve- 
ment are then made upon the basis of what will 
appeal to him and at the same time provide wise 
guidance towards permanent social values in knowl- 
edge and skill. The characteristics of much of the 
material technically called gifts and occupations do 
appeal to the child and educate him at this period, 
but the values derived from their use are seen to be 
values in the psychological development of the child 
rather than in his logical grasp of their properties. 
Teachers are now trained to see hand work as means 
through which right habits of study can be formed 
and mental organization take place. 

(5) <A large share of the time is spent in study- 
ing the child as an individual and in relation to the 
general education. His physical development is 
studied and the general laws of health, his acquisi- 
tion of subject-matter and the laws of learning, his 
group activities and social adaptation, his experi- 
ences and the effect of heredity and environment. 
Hours are still devoted to the intensive study of the 
Mother Play and other books of Froebel, but other 
hours are employed in the study of history of educa- 
tion, methods of teaching, and primary methods. 
Froebel’s writings still have a large share of atten- 
tion because they relate particularly to the best 
methods for young children. 

(6) The subject of tests and measurements is 
being introduced. It is difficult to formulate stand- 
ards and scales for young children, the results which 
they attain are so crude that improvement seems 
hardly measurable. The subject is still in its begin- 
ning, particularly as it relates to young children, 
yet the kindergarten-primary training schools are 
considering the subject so that the young teacher 
may be prepared to understand the trend of educa- 
tional effort, be ready to aid in putting it on a scien- 
tific basis, and to adopt results intelligently when 
they are worked out. 

The character of the new type of training is 
such that the period spent in the training school is 
necessarily lengthened. An endeavor is being made 
to encourage the teacher to think independently, to 
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be able to interpret children’s motives, to learn how 
to analyze a class-room situation, to be resourceful 
in meeting it, to respond quickly, to adapt her meth- 
ods to her particular group, to go to the best sources 
to get the criteria for judging her work, to have pro- 
fessional pride in doing her best. As courses of 
study are no longer detailed plans for daily work 
but mere outlines which suggest the ground to be 
covered during the term, a teacher must be ready 
to accept more responsibility in planning the work 
for her particular class. More intelligence, creative- 
ness, and adaptability are required on the part of 
teachers. 

There is a method called the ‘‘Case Method in 
Teaching” which I think has great value in showing 
training students the relation between specific details 
of practice and the principles underlying them. 
There will never be time enough to discuss all of 
the incidents which arise in actual observation and 
practice. Some way must be devised of presenting 
typical instances and judging and weighing them. 
The Case Method seems to provide the best means 
for study of typical details and for claSs-room dis- 
cussion. This will never take the place of first hand 
observation nor.of practice teaching, it will never 
develop habits of teaching, but it will give insight 
upon which intelligent practice.can be based. When 
we realize the great value of this method in the train- 
ing of teachers, we shall begin a systematic compil- 
ing of typical data. 

As in all progressive movements there is danger 
of going to an extreme. The change in kinder- 
garten-primary schools presents no _ exception. 
The dangers which I have seen are such as the fol- 
lowing: (1) In an effort to give a wide knowledge 
of a subject too little attention is given to the spe- 
cific subject-matter needed to guide the children at 
the particular period. For instance, I have known 
a young teacher who could give the principles un- 
derlying the selection of a good story, and who could 
tell stories very well, but she had never been shown 
how to select stories to adapt them to a certain stage 
of mental development. (2) Other training stu- 
dents are taught to follow the child to such an ex- 
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tent that they lose the power of guiding. They 
may be very skillful in interpreting the desires and 
activities of the children but they are so absorbed 
in the natural development of the children that they 
do not know how to emphasize, or put into the situ- 
ation anything which would make it more educa- 
tional than if they were not present. They do not 
know how to contribute to the children’s experiences 
nor how to aid in organizing their expressions. (3) 
Other young teachers have been encouraged to 
watch the children and let them experiment to such 
an extent that they do not feel the necessity for 
making their own plans. They allow chance to de- 
termine the activities of the children rather than by 
foresight arranging for, valuable educational situa- 
tions. (4) Other students have been allowed to 
consider any response on the part of the child as 
They have not been given criteria by 
which to judge the relative value of results. They 
have not learned the difference between mere activ- 
ity and activity which indicates distinct advance. 
A balanced training course must give a general view 
of education, of children, of subject-matter and 
methods, but it must not neglect giving knowledge 
of the particular changes in activity most educa- 
tional at the particular period. 

A teacher must be trained to realize her new 
place in the community, she must endeavor to func- 
tion in the spiritual evolution of the race. Good 
teachers have always done so, but it must now be 
realized as the conscious ambition of all. Teach- 
ers must be what they wish their children to be, 
education must be through actions as well as words, 
—the first is more potent. Education must be 
accomplished in an economical and effective way, 
the interests and desires of the child must be multi- 
plied into education through the example and intel- 
ligence of the teacher. 
instruct. 


She must inspire as well as 
And the trainer of teachers must pray 
the prayer which closes an article on Supervision 
and Supervision by Rowena Keyes: ‘‘God give us 
vision, give us sympathy, give us a divine passion 
that shall burn away our prejudices and shall make 
us fit to lead’’—to'lead the leaders of little children. 


Boston. 
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A Public School Entertainment 


By Ethel Robb, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


_— we four left the superintendent’s office 
we realized that there was a great deal of 
work to be accomplished in eight short weeks. We 
had been called to the office, the supervisor of mu- 
sic, the two supervisors of physical education, and 
myself, the supervisor of kindergartens, to be met 
with the question, “‘Do you want to earn some ex- 
tra money for your departments?” Immediately 
new dolls for the kindergartens appeared before my 
eyes, and I said “‘Yes,’’ without another thought. 
That was the way it all started and before we knew 
it we were planning an entertainment embracing 
every grade in the public schools of the city. It 
was to be held in the auditorium of the high school. 
A calendar was studied, two successive dates 
fixed, and twenty minutes of the program allotted to 
each of the three departments. Two supervisors 
were appointed to take charge of the printing and 
advertising, one to provide ushers and teachers to 
look after the children taking part in the entertain- 
ment; the superintendent agreed to look after the 
sale of tickets; and a day was named, some weeks 
later, to meet and report progress. 

There were nine kindergartens in the city as the 
source of inspiration and likewise of talent, but 
there was not an idea in the kindergarten supervi- 
sor’s head as to what might be accomplished. The 
superintendent had said, ‘‘Don’t dress up your 
work,” but who wants to go to a party in an every- 
day dress? Besides, if the entertainment was to 
fill the house twice and consequently realize those 
visionary dolls, our ‘‘Sunday-best’’ would be none 
too good. 

In a few days, my work as supervisor of home 
classes for foreign-born women brought forth the 
germ of an idea and a meeting of the kindergarten 
teachers was called. New kindergarten dolls were 
mentioned. We became enthusiastic and when we 
parted, even after discussing the work it might mean 
to get those dolls, we were still enthusiastic and had 
promised to meet in a few days, each one to bring 
a list of the nationalities represented by the children 
in her kindergarten. 

In the nine kindergartens we easily found the 
descendants of nine predominant nations: Scotch, 
Irish, English, Italian, Chinese, Polish, Lithuanian, 
Ukrainian, and ninth, why, American, of course. 


With all this wealth the idea flourished, and it 
was decided that nine national games, perhaps not 
as spectacular as those of classic origin but quite as 
important, nine games, played today in Poland, in 
Scotland, in Italy, etc., could be found. 

Because of the limited time and limited space 
for our part of the entertainment it was thought 
best to have three groups of games played by e ght- 
een children, six children from each of three kinder- 
gartens: the Polish, Lithuanian, and Ukrainian 
games in the first group; the Italian, Irish, and Chi- 
nese games in the second group; and the Scotch, 
English, and American in the last group. Children 
from two classes that were mostly Polish would play 
the Polish game. In one of these classes there were 
also Ukrainian children, so the Ukrainian game was 
made the second of the first group. In a third kin- 
dergarten Where there were Polish children there 
were also Lithuanian children. The Lithuanian 
game was made the third of this same group. The 
distance from one school to another and the conse- 
quent possibility of rehearsing three kindergartens 
together influenced, somewhat, the grouping of the 
other games, because in almost every kindergarten 
there were children of Italian, Irish, Scotch, and 
English descent. Of course children from the kin- 
dergarten that boasted having a Chinese child were 
to play in the Chinese game. 

After deciding on the grouping of the games, the 
next thing was to decide what English game would 
be best, what Irish game, etc., and then to find from 
some of the foreign-born women whom I knew what 
games children were actually playing now in Poland, 
in Italy, in Lithuania, and in Ukrainia. 

Since I could speak Italian I began with that 
game, and such a time as I had! If any one knows 
something of the history of Italy, he understands 
that each separate province, almost each city, has 
not only a dialect of its own, but dresses and does 
things in its own way and consequently plays its 
games after its own fashion. A Genoese can scarcely 
understand a Neapolitan and possib'y never heard 
of a game played by a native of Naples. 

I talked with Genoese and Neapolitans and Flor- 
entines and Romans. They could all understand 
the pure language and loved to hear it spoken. 
They could generally make me understand them and 
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I heard of a dozen games. Once in a while I even 
found two people who had played a certain game in 
the same way, but I was convinced that we could 
never find a game known to every Italian who should 
attend the entertainment. 

I had a friend, a young Italian girl, who had been 
in America only four months. She was young 
enough to have played games herself not so long 
ago. She had come from northern Italy where they 
speak such beautiful Italian and in a homesick way 
she told me of the fun she had had in playing a game 
of the vineyards with her brothers and sisters. Its 
name was I am Going to Pick Some Grapes (lo vado 
a piccar l’uve). To play it the children stand in a 
circle with hands joined and raised. An overseer 
stands in the center and a supposedly ‘bad boy on 
the outside. The boy says, ‘‘Io vado a piccar l’uve”’ 
and makes believe break off a bunch of grapes. 
The overseer follows him as he flees in and out be- 
tween the grape vines. If he is caught, he either 
repents his crime and becomes overseer himself to 
catch another little boy or else he gets some one to 
run in his place and the overseer finds another keeper 
of the vineyards. 

We decided to use this Italian game. I showed 
the children in three kindergartens how to play it 
and it was played simply for the fun of playing it 
for several weeks before the children were told of 
the entertainment. 

For the Irish game, various older guardians of 
the peace of our city were interviewed. One who 
had been most kind in helping the line of kinder- 
garten excursionists as it crossed a busy street, re- 
membered playing Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley 
as a boy in the Emerald Isle. Two others had also 
played it, generally in the way given in our folk- 
game books. The teachers of the same kindergar- 
tens that were playing the Italian game decided def- 
initely how to play Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley, 
and it was played by the three classes weeks before 
the entertainment was mentioned. 

For the Chinese game we had to resort to books. 
We cross-referenced a book on games and one on Chi- 
nese missions. Then we asked a woman whose sis- 
ter was a missionary in China if she had ever heard 
her sister speak of a game called Buying a Lock. 
She had, so we used that game. It is played like 
Thread the Needle with, of course, different words. 
We used the following: ‘Here we all go to buy us a 
lock. What kind of a lock shall it be?’ We taught 
the children to sing it through their noses on the 
tone of C, an octave above middle C, to marked 
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rhythm. ‘This game was taught the same three kin- 
dergartens now playing the Italian and Irish games. 

We had the most trouble with the Ukrainian 
game. It had been very difficult to find a Ukrainian 
child in the first place. It is so much easier for a 
foreigner to satisfy an American’s inquiry by say- 
ing, simply, “‘Yes, he is Polish,’’ than to explain to 
the ignorant American that the child really is Ukrai- 
nian. I knew that there had been a Ukrainian child 
in one of the kindergartens during the previous 
year. Naturally I was sure that there must be 
another this year. I went to a Ukrainian friend, the 
keeper of a dry saloon, and asked him about it. 
He told me that a certain Steve wasa Ukrainian and 
I started for Steve’s home. It was about twelve 
o'clock and by the time I reached the house a little 
procession of children returning from school followed. 

I rapped and called to Steve. After three or 
four minutes of rapping and calling in dulcet tones, 
“Steve, it is Miss Robb,’’ Steve opened the door a 
tiny crack and I was enveloped in a cloud of steam. 
As the cloud lifted I saw back of Steve a merry 
woman with her sleeves rolled up and her arms cov- 
ered with suds. She pulled the door open and 
smiled. I smiled. Then she smiled wider and I did 
the same, since, unfortunately, I could say nothing 
else that she could understand. 

By this time Steve was climbing up my skirt 
and I said to his mother, ‘‘Ukrainian?’’ Then she 
smiled a thousand smiles in one and beckoned me 
in to sit down. I pulled one of the procession in 
after me, an older girl who I felt sure could act as 
interpreter, and we began. 

‘“‘Ask her if she can remember a game she used 
to play in Ukrainia.” 

After much “‘jabbering”’ and finally much laugh- 
ter the girl said, ‘‘Yes, she knows one.” 

does she play it?” 

More jabbering with a tune hummed in and my 
notebook and pencil were ready for action. But I 
was on my feet in a minute, playing with Steve and 
his mother and the interpreter. We had a fine time. 
We sang the tune as loudly as we could with louder 
laughter until we all sought chairs in dizziness. 

‘“‘That’s fine, but what’s it all about?”’ 

Well, it developed that the words were these, 
‘“Mousie run round out catch cat him if cat fast 
catch feet.’ 

I was a bit dumfounded but I wrote them down. 

“Fine. Now how do you sing it?” 

As they sang a phrase, I[ literally snatched it 
from their mouths, for they stood a-gape, with breath 
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In the midst of 
their surprise I got the tones and rhythm. Then | 
sang a bit and said to the interpreter: 
“What do you say when you sing that much?” 
After animated conversation between my little 
friend and Steve’s mother, with a little poetic license 
I found a beautiful song: 


held, as I wrote the music down. 


‘‘Mousie runs outside the bin, 
Kitty runs to catch him. 
If the kitty runs so fleet 
She will catch his little feet.”’ 


to be repeated until something interrupts. 

The game was played by all standing in a circle 
and taking hands, except a child in the center and 
another outside. As the circle children sing, the 
kitty tries to catch the mouse, following in and out, 
under the raised arms, much like the Italian game, 
but sung to music and going at a furious pace. 

For the Lithuanian game | went to some older 
Lithuanian children in one of the schools. I visited 
one of their homes and played the game with the 
assembled family, to the great delight of the father. 
It was a gentle game about a Mr. Schoolman, sung 
to gentle music. The music was taken down in the 
same way in which the Ukrainian music had been, 
and the words translated literally, a musical phrase 
at a time, then adapted to the proper rhythm. 


“Oh, Mr. Schoolman, 
Teach your little children. 
They can do as you can do.’ 
“Do it now just as I do.”’ 


’ 


It was played like the well-known, “Did you ever 
see a lassie go this way and that?” I was pleased 
that a Lithuanian folk-game should be about a 
schoolman. 

For the Polish game we used one which some 
children were singing in Polish on the street. | 
took down the music, then asked some older children 
if they knew the game. 
it was 


‘They did and told me what 
After adapting the words to the 
He 
was delighted to have a game of his-homeland put 
into English. 


about. 
music, I asked a Polish organist for criticisms. 


“Little bird a-running ‘round, 
Round the street, 
Looking for something to eat, 
Thing to eat, 


I am standing in the circle, 


Choosing any child I meet, 
I am standing in the circle, 
Choosing any child I meet.” 


The rhythm breaks as decidedly as does the 
sense between the fourth and fifth lines; but no 
amount of argument could persuade the organist 
that it was not quite right. To play the game, the 
children join hands and move around in a circle; 
one in the center runs about, then stands still and 
beckons to a child in the ring who enters the circle, 
bows, and becomes the bird while the first child 
goes back to the ring. It was interesting to find 
for myself the similarity in the games of different 
lands. 

The Polish, Lithuanian, and Ukrainian games 
were taught to three kindergarten classes. 

We played Farmer in the Dell for the English 
game. 

For the Scotch game, a woman who had recently 
come from Scotland told us of My Sister Jean. 
The children sit in a circle and the leader says, ‘‘My 
sister Jean, she came from France and what do you 
think she brought me?”’ Her neighbor asks, ‘‘What 
did she bring you?’’ The leader replies, “A fan,”’ 
and commences fanning ‘and continues doing so 
throughout the game. The neighbor says to the 
child next to her, ‘‘My sister Jean, she came from 
France and what do you think she brought me?”’ 
She is asked, ‘‘What did she bring you?” and so it 
goes about the circle, each child fanning as she tells 
what had been brought from France. When the 
leader has a second turn to tell what had been 
brought, she says, ‘‘A rocking-chair,”” and rocks 
during the rest of the game. A third time she says, 
cuckoo,” and ‘‘coo-coos’”’ to the end. Of all the 
games, this was the funniest. We taught it to three 
kindergartens and when we finally selected six little 
children from each one who were to be in the enter- 
tainment we taught them to shout their words in 
order to be heard in the big auditorium. The prin- 
cipals, the nurses, and passing teachers were con- 
vulsed whenever they heard the children playing 
this game and it almost proved too much for the 
kindergarten teachers and supervisor. 

Since, of course, there is but one national Amer- 
ican game, we played baseball, simplifying it some- 
what, but keeping the essentials. We had an um- 
pire, a fat, stolid boy, unmoved in any crisis, two or 
three good batters, and a more or less certain pitcher 
and catcher. 


So much for,the games themselves. In order to 
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give them a proper setting and to give us time to get 
on and off the stage, we asked the supervisor of 
music to have a chorus sing a Polish song before the 
first group, an Italian song before the second, and 
a Scotch song before the last group. Then, in order to 
be perfectly sure that the audience would understand 
what game was being played, a little child stepped 
to the front of the stage and spoke a four-line verse 
as a prologue before each game. Two of these are 
given as typical of the others. 


‘‘Awa’ in bonnie Scotland 
The lads and lassies, too, 
Were wont to play this game 
As we sma’ bairns do.”’ 


“From Ukrainia 
My father came, 
And way, way over there 
He played this game.” 


A class-room had been reserved for the use of 
the kindergarten children, and at the beginning of 
the Polish chorus the eighteen children who were to 
play the Polish, Lithuanian, and Ukrainian games 
started for the stage. “They entered one side as the 
chorus left the other. The first prologue was given 
and the Polish game was played; the second pro- 
logue spoken and the Lithuanian game played, and 
so with the Ukrainian game. Then all of the chil- 
dren but those who had spoken the prologues left 
the stage to return to the class-room, while the chil- 
dren who were to play in the second group of games 
marched to the stage during the singing of the Italian 
song. The children who had spoken prologues, at 
the close of each group of games, took chairs at the 
front of the stage until it was time for the American 
game, when all stood, joining hands, and one said: 


“But we are all Americans, 
And we have a game all our own. 

I hope to play it skillfully 

Whenever | am grown.” 


Baseball finished the kindergarten part of the 
evening’s program. 

Children from the grades, from primary through 
the high school, then sang in different choruses, gave 
drills that showed the value of physical education in 
the schools, and danced various folk-dances. The 
entertainment was concluded with a tableau in which 


over a hundred children took part. Uncle Sam and 


Columbia led a long procession up either aisle to the 
stage. 


Four kindergarten children carried dolls, 


first grade children, pencil boxes; there were youth- 
ful cooks and milliners, gardeners and carpenters, a 
doctor with two nurses, children with violins and 
sleeping bags, jumping ropes, and portable type- 
writers, and finally children dressed in typical cos- 
tumes of the eleven different nationalities studying 
in our night schools and home classes, each carrying 
a flag of the homeland. Six Scotchmen, whose 
‘“‘burr’’ was good to hear, had been interviewed be- 
fore we found a Scotch banner, and two grown-up 
Ukrainians, dressed in bridal dress, came to help us 
out. 

All the hundred children assembled on the stage, 
the flags of many lands waving. Uncle Sam stepped 
to the front, calling out, “One country.” All 
shouted, ‘‘America!’? Uncle Sam again, ‘‘One lan- 
guage.’’ Again the chorus, ‘English!’ And when 
Uncle Sam shouted, “One flag,’’ slowly the flags of 
other lands were lowered and a hundred glorious 
Stars and Stripes waved madly to the music of our 
National Anthem. It was a great success! 

The costumes worn by the kindergarten children 
in the various games were made generally of paper by 
the children, with the assistance of the teachers. 
We had no trouble in finding the appropriate design 
for the American, the English, Scotch, and Irish 
dresses. One of our teachers, a trained designer, 
made sketches of these which were given to the sev- 
eral kindergarten teachers. The designs were dis- 
cussed by the class, available materials mentioned, 
patterns cut and fitted, decorations in bright papers 
pasted on to aprons, jackets trimmed with worsted, 
and paper flowers and hats made as the sketch re- 
quired. The boy’s Chinese queue was made from 
a black stocking, tied into a tight-fitting cap near the 
opening, the leg split and braided. The little girl’s 
dress had been made by her interested mother. 

If we had had trouble in finding the Italian game 
it was duplicated in finding a standard Italian cos- 
tume. ‘Today Italians in Italy wear generally a type 
of dress similar to our own. Many Italians inter- 
viewed had never seen an old-fashioned ‘‘native cos- 
tume.’’ Some had seen a bolero jacket, others a 
tight-fitting coat like that of a bell boy. 
ation we developed our own standard. 

My Ukrainian friend brought out for my inspection 
an elaborately embroidered dress and much-span- 
gled head-dress which his wife had worn at the time 
of her marriage and showed with pride the high boots 
he had made for himself for the same occasion. We 
found a picture of the cape in a National Geographic 
Magazine. 


In desper- 


Yes, it was. 
A thousand times, yes! 


Was it a great deal of work? 
Was it worth while? 
We teachers learned much, much besides actual 


facts of costume and folk game. We learned that if 
little children are to appear well in a public enter- 
tainment, the more simple the thing they do, the 
better they will do it. Ifa thing is to be given ina 
certain way, the teacher and children must first de- 
cide definitely how it is to be done, then do their 
utmost to make the right way the automatic way. 
Finally the teacher must make the children them- 
selves wholly responsible for doing it correctly. We 
learned not to expect perfection with little children; 
not to hurry; not to be upset if something appeared 
about to go wrong during the actual entertainment. 
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Give the children time and they will right it them- 
selves. 

But perhaps these practical things were not the 
most important, for we learned that fathers and 
mothers are the same the world over. Whether 
from Italy, or Poland, or Scotland, they love their 
children. ‘They love those whom their children love 
and they will gladly co-operate with any one who is 
working for the future of America, for their hope is 
in this land, as is our own hope. 

While I write, the most vivid memory of the 
whole entertainment is the joy and pride illuminating 
a happy father’s face as he said good night. 

‘‘Fine, fine,’’ and he beamed down on his little 
boy who had spoken so well and so loudly of Ukrainia. 
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“Shine Inside!” 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


A COMMON sight on a city street 
Is a humble bootblack stand 

With dusty windows and shabby chairs 
And a shabby lad at hand; 

But dull as the place may be without, 
Its sign proclaims with pride, 

“I’m not to be judged in the usual way, 
For I’m labeled ‘Shine Inside!’ ”’ 


A useful thought for a happy day,— 
This one on the bootblack shop; 
It brings your mind to a question-point, 


It brings your feet to a stop. 
Ah, better by far a smiling heart, 

You say as you look within, 
Ah, better by far a shine inside, 


Than a made-up outside grin! 
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The Project Method in Relation to Games 


By Frances Lawrence, Honolulu 


HE reorganization, | might almost say regenera- 
tion, of the ten kindergartens maintained by the 
Free Kindergarten and Children’s Aid Association 
of Honolulu began two years ago. Almost every 
one in Hawaii is working along experimental lines, 
so instead of opposition we met only encouragement 
and assistance on every side. For nine months we 
had expert leadership, which assured success and re- 
duced the waste of experimentation.* 

It was pointed out to us that our kindergarten 
children were wasting time, that they did not play, 
not as we used to play when we were children. 
They did beautiful hand work with a skill and con- 
centration quite remarkable. They washed and 
ironed their napkins and doilies like professionals, 
took care of the room, played the organized games 
we taught them, cooked rice, set the table and served 
luncheon, afterward washing and wiping the dishes. 
But it was quite true, they did not really play. 

Our first move was to get more equipment. 
Where we had been satisfied with two or three dolls, 
we now secured twenty-five for our larger kinder- 
gartens and everything else in proportion. We be- 
gan putting more thought than ever before on the 
kind of materials we provided and their suggestive 
arrangement. It is most important that the teacher 
know when and what materials to add to stimulate 
the imagination without too much to stifle it. We 
began to look at the child’s reactions to materials, 
at subject-matter, music, language, with new eyes. 
So great was this new illumination that it was as if 
we had been in a dark passage, groping for the light, 
when suddenly a door was opened right in front of 
us, letting in the sunshine. Out of this experience 
has come a rejuvenated and enthusiastic kindergart- 
ner, a hundred per cent improvement in the develop- 
ment of the children, and relief from tension and 
nerve strain for all, including the superintendent. 
Not one of our teachers would go back to the old 
way under any conditions. 

The children play, oh! how they play! There is 
very little waste of time now. 
and presto! 


They arrive early 


change !— instead of children, here come 


*Miss Mary Ely, formerly of Armour Kindergarten, Chicago, helped in the 


reorganization of the kindergartens maintained by the Free Kindergarten and 
Children’s Aid Association, Honolulu, T. H 


aviators, postmen, mothers, housewives, a whole 
community of folk. Like busy bees, they set to 
work to weave a world about them from the materials 
they find at hand which must answer the purpose, 
whether well or ill chosen. As you will see, it is im- 
possible to discuss the game without also telling of 
everything else the children do,.for materials, sub- 
ject-matter, language, music, are woven into a whole 
we call play, and the representative or dramatic 
game is the point of activity around which they all 
revolve. And to think we once thought we could 
confine the game to a regular period, and play it 
always in a circle! 

In our experience, the game begins something 
like this: John makes an aeroplane with the large 
blocks or boards. It is made of two of the three- 
foot boards laid like a Roman cross and raised from 
the floor by two of the five-inch cubes. He stands 
off and admires his creation and then, taking his 
seat, Hies around Diamond Head just to try it out. 
Then he gets off and adds another part to his ma- 
chine or a bit of decoration to please his fancy, or 
from some idea. Children come to admire and per- 
John asks Mary to ride 
“Whizz—Whirr.”’ Now they are off. 


haps to offer suggestions. 
with him. 


“Fly, fly, airship, fly, 
Over sea and mountain high,”’ 


is sung by the group of children who come to watch 
the flight, and after once or twice accompanying the 
flight, it becomes an important part of the game. 
Music suggestive of flying through the air follows 
the song, and now the aeroplane dives and dives and 
Mary holds on tight, lest she fall, but John isa care- 
ful aviator and at last brings her safely to her home. 
Now others ride and the game goes on. 

But John is not satisfied with his block aeroplane 
and so he works away at it from day to day, invent- 
ing wings that can be worked from side to side, and 
Peter builds an enclosure upon his plane to give him 
greater sense of security on his nose dive. Goggles 
of gray paper are made by Ah Sen and from that 
day no one would think of riding without them any 
more than a real.aviator. The aeroplane is about 
the first form constructed with the tools, and it be- 
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gins to take flights as soon as completed enough to 
suggest what it is. Each time it is brought back 
for improvements, and then more flights. The 
first aeroplanes are small, but if much building has 
preceded the construction, the children will want 
to make large ones at once. Fortunately for us, 
our lumber yards are generous with odd bits of lum- 
ber, and they allow us to make frequent visits and 
to carry away as much as we can. Long pieces are 
sought, and large aeroplanes are then made. And 
all the time the game goes on, for the addition of a 
part or an invention must be tried out, played with, 
before more is attempted. 

After a few small aeroplanes are constructed 
they will be played with almost every day, some- 
times taking battle formation, then flying all about 
the yard, returning to the hangar at last. And all 
the time even from the first, the children will play 
they are aeroplanes, stepping out of their machines 
to get the freedom of motion in a long flight about 
the room or yard, then back to their motor to take 
another little spin. I have spoken at length of this 
game as it is typical of so many that go on in the 
kindergarten. 

Some plays, like the street car game, are more 
social in type, but do not reach their height until 
after Christmas, the play during the earlier part of 
the year being too individualistic, and the interest 
span too short. This game developed in one of our 
kindergartens from two boys who started to make 
a street car one morning with the large blocks. 
They built a floor, put two large spools, one on top 
of the other, surmounted by two crossed boards for 
the steering wheel. All that was needed was a con- 
ductor and a motorman, and these forthwith the 
two boys became. Every day the boys were out in 
front of the kindergarten when the teacher arrived, 
eager to get at their car. Pictures of street cars put 
up on the wall as well as suggestions made by the 
teacher helped the construction. A block was used 
for the foot gong, seats with backs were built, the 
floor was raised, and a step added, a fender came 
last, and that is as far as the construction had pro- 
gressed when last I saw it. Money was cut out by 
the children, purses made, and a money belt was 
made for the conductor. Play ladies came from the 
doll center all dressed up with their babies in their 
arms to take a ride. 

Every one in the kindergarten spent some time 
riding on the street car. When it was too crowded, 
some rode standing on the step, and so realistic was 
the play that their arms were raised as though they 


were clinging to a strap. No roof of any kind was 
attempted. Then one day two cars were built, and 
as one went to Manoa and the other to Waikiki, of 
course the conductor had to issue transfers. A 
punch was a great addition to the play. The 
crowded street necessitated a traffic officer, and the 
one I saw at work was a good one. He kept a care- 
ful lookout and warned every one of the coming 
cars. When a child wished to cross the road, the 
officer would turn toward the cars, lift his hands, and 
then turning to the child say, “Now it is all right, 
you may cross.’’ Later, he built a little fence about 
himself, such as the traffic officers in Honolulu use. 
One day it was raining hard out of doors, and some 
one noticing it put up an umbrella while she waited 
for the car, when at once every umbrella in the kin- 
dergarten was brought out and put up. One little 
Hawaiian girl was saying to herself as she passed 
me: 
‘“‘The rain is raining all around, 
It rains on field and tree, 
It rains on the umbrella, here, 
And on the ships at sea.”’ 


One child boarded a car with umbrella raised, 
whereupon she was quickly put off by the conductor 
until she had put it down. The street car song 
means something to the children now, and you may 
hear it almost any time during the morning. 

The postman’s game developed through the sug- 
gestion of the teacher. The regular postman in this 
particular kindergarten rides noisily up the hill in 
front of the school on his motorcycle while the chil- 
dren are out of doors. Often he leaves mail for the 
teacher and gives it to one of the children to deliver. 
One day, by arrangement, the postman himself 
came into the kindergarten with the mail after blow- 
ing loud and long upon his whistle. From every 
direction the children came running into the room 
to see what he had brought. Not a detail escaped 
their sharp eyes. He had been going up the hill 
delivering mail to their homes every day, but they 
did not seem to notice him until today. Of course 
every one wanted to see the letters and magazines 
he had brought, so the director sat down with this 
eager group around her knees and opened the let- 
ters, reading bits of news to willing ears. The mag- 
azines were opened and a few pictures shown. 

From this point of intense interest the game be- 
gan. One of the boys started to build a motorcycle, 
and with a few suggestions from the teacher a good 
form resulted. The next day, a visor cap appeared 
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and the first child to put it on was the postman for 
the kindergarten. A whistle was found in the cup- 
board and soon hung around the postman’s neck. 
Writing materials appeared on the tables and a bun- 
dle of letters in a rubber band. A letter box was 
made by the older boys with a slit covered with a 
piece of leather which must be raised to mail a let- 
ter. This box was soon put upon a post built of 
blocks with a catch for the letters mailed. The set- 
ting of this game grew day by day. But the game, 
as in the other instances cited, went on all the time 
side by side with construction. Two boys spent 
one whole period working on the pedals of the motor- 
cycle so that they would have the proper angle. All 
this, while the postman was going about delivering 
letters to teachers and children until his pack was 
exhausted. As soon as any one received a letter 
he immediately sat down and wrote an answer, 
mailing it in the box. So in a few minutes the post- 
man would have another lot of letters to deliver. 
Then, seating himself upon his motorcycle, he would 
start out noisily upon his rounds again, oblivious of 
the two boys working at the problem of his pedals. 


‘Look who’s coming down the street, 
With jaunty cap and suit so neat. 
The postman ’tis, and what has he? 
Many a letter for you and me,”’ 


was the song that seemed to fill the need for vocal 
expression for the chorus that collected. The mo- 
ment the postman heard the song, he would run for 
his motorcycle, jump on it, and work the handle- 
bars vigorously. Then he would get off and go on 
his rounds. Sometimes another child would get up 
in his seat and take a little spin before the postman 
returned. 

Interesting individual plays were connected 
with this more social game. One busy housewife 
was washing her baby’s clothes with real water 
when she heard the postman’s whistle at her door. 
She hurriedly wiped her hands on her apron and went 
to get her letter. The postman took off his cap with 
a wide sweep and said “Good morning,’”’ and then 
began searching in his pack for a letter which he 
delivered. The little housewife was delighted, and 
ran to the nearest teacher to have it read to her. 
Then she sat at the table and composed an answer 
which she read to the teacher before putting it in 
the envelope and mailing it, after which she went 


back to her washing as any good housewife would 
do. 


At first this game was played by the whole kin- . 


dergarten, the older children taking the leading 
parts. After a time other interests took its place 
with them, and another group played it as absorb- 
edly as the first had done. The game is still going 
on after eight weeks and there is a postman in the 
kindergarten every day delivering letters. The 
game has developed a form as set as any ever taught 
the children in the most formal kindergarten game. 
When the postman is ready to go upon his rounds, 
he will ask the teacher to play the song for him, and 
if she is otherwise occupied, a few children will 
sing it without accompaniment. The development 
has, however, come entirely from the children, 
and it is one of the most successful games we have 
ever played. 

Train games begin very early in the year, as the 
first efforts at manipulating blocks go over quite 
naturally into pushing trains. One of our kinder- 
gartens is located near the railroad tracks, with 
only a picket fence between. In this kindergarten, 
the train game went on for two or three months. It 
was only pushing and “‘chooing”’ at first, but out of 
this grew definite and organized ideas. The game 
then eventually developed was most satisfactory and 
lasted for many days, taking in the whole kinder- 
garten. The train was made up of as many cars as 
the supply of large blocks would allow, headed by an 
engine. This latter was taller, had a cow-catcher 
and a bell, which the engineer rang by pulling a 
string. Somebody always rode on the cow-catcher, 
because that is the way we do it out in Hawaii. 
Each car held four passengers and the conductor, 
wearing a cap to distinguish him from the crowd, 
collected the tickets. A good depot was built with 
a window through which the agent sold tickets. 
Each child made a purse and cut out money. A 
policeman with his star kept every one in line, and 
in general maintained order. Then when every one 
had bought his ticket and taken his seat, the chil- 
dren called for the song as part of the game. Then 
amid “‘choo-chooing”’ and ringing of bells and ‘‘All 
aboards,”’ the trip was started. 

Sometimes lunch was served on the train when 
the trip was a long one, to Kahuku, for instance. 
Then the passengers would detrain and others take 
their places. Another day the cars would be filled 
with what the children played were pineapples and 
sugar cane being taken from the plantations to Hono- 
lulu. Then stores had to be constructed to sell 
this produce. Other things were sold, and every 
one in the kindergarten had his own individual share 
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in the game in the part he liked best, today a pas- 
senger perhaps, and tomorrow a conductor or engi- 
neer or shopkeeper. 

One day Peter said he was a train and went 


‘“‘choo-chooing’’ about the room. This was the 
teacher’s opportunity, and one of the points that 
make for success in this method is that she shall 
take advantage of these opportunities the instant 
they occur. In fact, the teacher had been waiting 
for this very form of expression, knowing well that 
it would come. Suggestive music from the Craw- 
ford book of rhythms was played on the piano. 
Other children joined the game, and how fast they 
would go! Then as the music slowed down, so did 
the trains until they had stopped at a station. But 
you all know the possibilities of this game, and how 
better and freer expression can be developed by the 
suggestion of the teacher. 

A few little celluloid ducks introduced after a 
visit to a duck pond suggested the building of ponds 
with the blocks. The ducks swam all about these 
ponds. ‘‘Oh, see my duck swim,” said one child to 
the teacher who sat beside her. At once, others left 
their ponds and came visiting. While the teacher 
and visitors sang the duck song, the little ducks 
swam all about, looking for something toeat. ‘‘Now 
come to my pond,” was the invitation of another 
little girl. So from pond to pond this little self-in- 
itiated group went, singing and playing. It was 
only a step for the children to play ducks themselves, 
and they were soon waddling about the room after 
food. Other children joined them for every one 
likes to play duck. 

Out of the doll center come wonderful games. 
The first ones in the early part of the year center 
around the doll, like dressing and undressing, put- 
ting to sleep, taking for a walk, etc. Then tea sets 
are added, and the housekeeping enlarges to prepar- 
ing and serving lunches, giving parties, visiting, and 
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taking excursions to ride in the boats constructed 
in the block centers, or to go to the store and buy 
shoes, or candy, or get some ice cream. Dress-up 
clothes add to the play, as do also a piece-bag and 
sewing equipment, a telephone, washing and ironing 
sets, and many other things from time to time. 
Later in the year, we hear one child say, “I will be 
the mother, and you can be the cook, and you can be 
my little girl,’’ and for a time, at least, this co-opera- 
tion continues. 

I am reminded of what Miss Crawford says in 
The Teaching of Dramatic Art, Teachers College Rec- 
ord, September, 1915,—‘‘What the kindergartner 
needs is a clearer vision of the meaning and the evo- 
lution of the arts than at present exists. For the 
child is often growing wild because the teacher sees 
a necessity for more freedom of activity, but she 
does not know the evolution of the arts, and is a 
blind leader on the trail.” This article has been a 
great help to us in our understanding of the repre- 
sentative game and the dance, and their place in the 
education of the child. 

This new point of view throws an entirely new 
light on subject-matter, materials, the arts, and the 
game. If you object that you could not carry on 
these games in this way in your crowded city kin- 
dergartens, you have evidently not studied your 
children carefully enough. If you will get rid of as 
much furniture as you can, or push it back against 
the walls, to give the largest play space possible, 
every inch of your limited quarters will give the 
greatest service possible. And as to materials, well, 
any one can get suitable materials by taking a little 
trouble. They may not be what you have been 
used to, but they will answer quite as well. 

In conclusion, I want to urge a more careful 
study of children’s natural reaction to their environ- 
ment as a foundation upon which to build our edu- 
cational structure. 


Address given before International Kindergarten Union, Louisville, Ky., April, 1922, 
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BLACK are my steps on silver sod; 
Thick blows my frosty breath abroad; 
And tree and house, and hill and lake, 
Are frosted like a wedding-cake. 


—R. L. Stevenson. 


Educational Issues of Today 


A Brief Review of Current Books, Articles, and Events of Interest to Teachers 


By Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 


A Study of Our Profession 


HE conditions for the advancement and inspira- 
tion of teachers are notably favorable in 
Cleveland, Ohio, as is generally known. In this 
progressive city an adjustment has been made 
between the city training work and the Western 
Reserve University, which unites the _ technical 
and practical side of the teaching profession with 
the broader academic side in an unusually effective 
manner. Inasmuch as the average teacher is not 
a highly cultured individual, and has little or no 
opportunity for professional advance beyond a cer- 
tain early defined limit, a pamphlet issued by the 
Board of Education becomes of absorbing interest. 
The possibilities of continuous advancement in 
the teaching profession are set forth in this report 
with such keen analysis and breadth of vision that 
one wishes such plans as are therein outlined might 
be carried out in all cittes. The Commission which 
has worked on the plans and reviewed the entire 
local situation consisted of Dr. William C. Bagley 
(of Teachers College, New York), Dr. John W. 
Withers (Superintendent of Schools of St. Louis), 
Dr. George G. Chambers (University of Pennsyl- 
vania). With such a galaxy of scholarship one 
would expect an exceptional report, and such they 
have submitted. From the chapter on The 
Advanced Education of Elementary School Teachers 
we give a few excerpts:— 

“The significance of elementary education to 
the welfare and progress of democratic institutions 
is not likely to be underestimated in theory. In 
actual practice, however, its recognition and the 
provisions that have been made for its betterment 
are far from consistent with the importance that 
almost every one is willing to grant to it. The 
very magnitude of the problem is in part responsi- 
ble for this apparent neglect. The enrollment in 
the elementary schools is more than tenfold that 
in the high schools; to provide liberally for the 
latter is a matter of small expense as compared 
with the task of providing liberally for the former; 
* * * to supply well prepared teachers for the 
high schools is a simple problem as compared with 


that of supplying equally well prepared teachers 
for the elementary schools.”’ * * * 

“The belief that elementary teaching is intrin- 
sically less difficult than teaching on the higher 
levels is based primarily upon the more advanced 
character of the subject-matter taught in the high 
schools and colleges. If successful teaching were 
dependent entirely upon a mastery by the teacher 
of the subjects to be taught there would be a cer- 
tain measure of justification in this contention. 
It is clear, however, that in addition to this mas- 
tery, the efficient teacher must be able to adapt 
his materials to the capacities and needs of the 
learners. It is at this point that the problem 
of the elementary school-teacher becomes extremely 
difficult. The elementary school is the universal 
school. Its pupils are not ‘selected.’ * * * They 
represent all levels of mental ability, and the task 
of ministering effectively to their widely varying 
capacities is one that demands not only a keen 
insight into child nature but a highly developed 
power of adaptation. There is every reason to 
believe that this essential power of adaptation can 
be greatly enhanced by increasing the resources of 
the teacher, by giving her a fund of knowledge 
far beyond the limits of the narrow curriculum that 
the elementary school in the past has presented, 
and yet definitely related to this curriculum. The 
recent developments in the elementary school pro- 
gram and in methods of teaching, indeed, are of a 
nature that will require from the teacher a greatly 
enriched equipment.”’ 

The report goes on to show that the real field 
for democratic education is the elementary schools. 
From the grades patronized by all the people will 
our electorate spring. In supplying citizens to ex- 
press the will of people ‘“‘the universal elementary 
school takes precedence over all other educational in- 
stitutions’’ (italics mine). 

“The term ‘elementary’ has come to have an 
unfortunate and a quite unjustified implication. 
It is associated in the minds of most people with 
the simple and rudimentary. It would be far bet- 


ter to speak of the materials of the lower schools 


not as elementary, but rather as elemental and funda- 
mental.”’ 

A most interesting discussion is given of the 
problem of promotions. The Commission makes 
provision for continued advancement for the lower 
grade teachers, enlarging upon their value in these 
grades but not condemning them to remain there 
if their interest and scholarship permit them to 
enter higher grades. In this connection, it makes 
it clear that good teachers do not always make 
good supervisors, and vice versa. 

The entire plan is most constructive,—a veri- 
table square deal for the experienced teacher who 
has perhaps lost the first flush of youthful inspira- 
tion, but is ripe for a higher culture than can be 
imbibed by the normal school age. If all superin- 
tendents, school committees, and taxpayers would 
read this report, and act upon it according to local 
possibilities, it would do much to lift the standard 
of elementary teaching. 


Talks to Mothers 


A book from Miss Lucy Wheelock has not 
appeared for some time, so her latest publication 
from the firm of Houghton Mifflin Co. will be of 
unusual interest to kindergartners. It bears the 
title above, and while all the material is not Miss 
Wheelock’s own, the major -portion is from her 
pen, and the whole bears the impress of her spirit. 

The volume might be called the last word on 
the Mother Play. Miss Wheelock stands pre-emi- 
nent in the field of lectureship upon this exposi- 
tion of Froebel’s philosophy. Those who have 
sat at her feet in years past will greet this book as 
an addendum to their knowledge of the Mother 
Play, and will hasten to place it before mothers. 
It is an excellent addition to the well-known series 
edited by Miss Wheelock and published by the 
same company. 

The book while distinctly ‘conservative’ in 
tone is cleverly adapted to modern phraseology 
and presents even the most materialistic theories 
of the day with the author’s happy touch of ideal- 
ism. It may be well that we have in our midst, 
just now, an authoritative voice from the best 
cultural sense which we knew in the last two decades. 
Miss Wheelock’s careful studies of child nature 
in this book really epitomize her years in the class- 
room and on the platform. Talks to Mothers is 
rich in practical illustrations of little children’s 
reactions to the life within and without them. 
Literary allusions are scattered throughout and 
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modern medical and scientific thought is freely 
drawn upon. There is nothing in the pleasant 
chapters new to the well-trained kindergartner, 
but for the mother there is a wealth of information, 
counsel, and comfort. There 
list at the end. 


is a fine reference 


Who Shall Go to College ? 


The matter of a selected group for college work 
is always more or less seething beneath the appar- 
ent calm exterior of the great universities. When 
the colleges opened in the fall, the presidents of 
both Dartmouth and Brown spoke plainly. Dr. 
Ernest Hopkins said in part: 

“Too many men are going to college. * * * It 
can neither be emphasized too strongly nor too 
frequently that a college course does not of itself 
necessarily do away with ignorance, eliminate 
bigotry, or diminish partisanship.”” Dr. Hopkins 
hopes for some workable theory by which the col- 
lege man shall surely prove his worth both to him- 
self and the public. 

“This [plan] is a twofold necessity; on the one 
hand that men incapable of profiting by the advan- 
tages which the college offers, or indisposed, shall 
not be withdrawn from useful work to spend their 
time profitlessly, in idleness acquiring false stand- 
ards of living; and on the other hand that the 
contribution which the college is capable of making 
to the lives of competent men and through them to 
society shall not be too largely lessened by the 
slackening of pace due to the presence of men 
indifferent or wanting in capacity. We hear much 
of men seeking an education, but too often they 
are only seeking membership in a social organiza- 
tion which has reputation for affording an educa- 
tion, from which reputation they expect to benefit 
if they can avoid being detached from the asso- 
ciation.” 

President Faunce, in his opening address to the 
students, said: 

‘All young men and women who want educa- 
tion ought to have it. But the vast majority 
would profit far more by some other kind of edu- 
cation than that given in the traditional American 
college.” He referred to the opportunities now 


being given in vocational training. Two things 
the student should carry away with him from col- 
lege, Dr. Faunce asserted—horizon and mastery— 
‘“‘to enlarge the horizon until it covers all land and 
centuries,—the great domains of literature, science, 
sad art.* * * In. a 


history, philosophy, large 
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country like America it is easy to live a small life. 
Our people usually speak but one language, seldom 
read European newspapers, close their eyes to the 
further East * * * and when world problems are 
thrust upon us we withdraw like a turtle into his 
shell and try to adopt the attitude and policy of a 
hundred years ago.”’ 

The other result of college training he said 
should be the mastery of some one subject. ‘There 
is no intellectual joy quite so great as the sense of 
having mastered some corner of the world’s knowl- 
edge. * * * To understand completely a chemical 
process, a period in American history, a great 
poem, or an economic problem, is to acquire a self- 
confidence, a power of leadership, which fits one 
for real achievement in the waiting world. To 
know everything of something, and so acquire a 
method by which to know all else is one great result 
of a college course.”’ 

The entire matter of the selection of college 
men and women is ably discussed in the Atlantic 
for October, 1922. 


A Book on Industrial Work 


The book Purposeful Handwork from the pen 
of Jane W. McKee (Macmillan) is first aid to dis- 
tracted project teachers. Not all teachers are 
natural industrial experts—in fact the average 
teacher is more likely not to be—and inasmuch 
as modern educational demands strongly stress 
hand work, this little volume will meet a real need. 
With a brief preliminary touching the psycholog- 
ical side of industrial activities, the book at once 
plunges into the most practical applications. 
Actual projects of all sorts are here suggested, with 
illustrations, patterns, and minute _ directions. 
Over a hundred useful, droll, or pretty objects are 
placed at the reader’s command. Ordinary home 
materials are all that is required and the thought 
content of all the projects covers any subject that 
might come up during the school year. The book 
emphasizes individual projects rather than group 
projects, but much of the work carries over several 
days,—a deswable feature, of interest to those 
who feel that their hand work is too fragmentary. 


The author suggests three methods of submit- 
ting material: 

(1) “Arrange a table attractively and = sug- 
gestively with units of supply material distributed 
about in an orderly fashion. * * * The child is 
privileged to use any or all of this material in experi- 
ment. At first no models are presented, but as 
the children work the teacher calls attention to 
various good combinations or patterns. * * * 

(2) ‘Present simple well worked-out models 
for the children to examine, test out, and imitate 
as they choose, at the same time exposing units 
of material for their construction. When the child 
is in possession of a mental vocabulary of images 
which he has translated into concrete articles he 
is then in a position to work out original designs 
and offer individual changes and elaborations. * * * 
With this individualizing of a basic unit (italics 
mine) comes the birth’ of new ideas and models. 
* * * 

(3) “Often just the description of possible 
projects or pictures or articles that can be imitated 
in miniature is all that is necessary to set the 
ingenuity of the child to work on his own invention.” 

The author tells us that she has had the best 
results from the use of methods 2 and 3. This is 
interesting, as so many teachers are working with 
method 1 almost exclusively. The question of 
the use of models is one upon which industrial 
teachers do not agree. 

Some of the directions, dropped quite calmly, 
rather stagger the more timid industrial worker. 
They would seem to promise obvious difficulties; 
but what children have done we teachers surely 
ought to be able to do. 

The author stresses a long period of manipu- 
lation before the child is actually in the ‘“‘problem”’ 
stage. She says that the change from one to the 
other is so subtle that but one person knows of it 
and that is the child himself. ‘In the problem 
stage the child’s mind has been freed from the all- 
absorbing manipulation. * * * He is free to think 
something beyond consciousness of skill and process, 
so he thinks ends. * * * Thus is the conscious 
problem established.” 
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Cut Paper Baskets for Christmas 


By S. E. E. Hammond, Springfield, Mass. 


MATERIAL: 


1 piece light green paper, 9”’ x 12”. 
2 pieces red paper, 1” x 3”. 

Fold light green paper, 9’’ x 12’’, on short diam- 
eter. Keep folded, fold on long diameter. Paper 
is now 4%” x 6”. Trace pattern No. 1 on folded 
paper, placing dotted edges to folded edges of paper. 
Cut out basket. Draw dash pencil lines on inside 
of basket from handle to lower edge of basket. See 
No. 1. Fold triangles in on these lines. Paste red 


I 


Paste second 
Lap opposite 


paper, 1’’ x 3’, on side of basket. 
red paper on opposite side of basket. 
triangles and paste. See picture. 


II 
MATERIAL: 

1 piece gray paper, 9” x 12”. 

Fold gray paper in sixteen oblongs. 
flat. Fold on short diameter. Keep folded, fold on 
short diameter. Paper is now 4%” x 6’. Trace 
pattern No. 2 on folded paper, placing dashed edges 
to folds of paper. Cut out basket. Open paper. 
Cut line AB. Illustration No. 2A: Cut opposite 
line CD. Fold triangle 1 in position of triangle 2. 
Fold triangle 3 to position of triangle 4. Repeat 
with two opposite triangles. Decorate basket with 
colored paper or colored crayon designs. Paste tri- 


Open paper 


II 


angle 2 to triangle 4. Repeat with opposite trian- 
gles. 
II] 

MATERIAL: 

1 piece light green paper, 8’’ x 12”. 

2 pieces red paper, 2”. x 214”. 

Plan pattern of basket on manila paper or manila 
tag board, 8” x 12”, as shown in No. 3. Cut on 
drawn lines. Trace pattern on green paper, 8’’ x 12”. 


III 


Cut out four corner oblongs. Cut out inside of 
handles. Cut on four lines suggested in No. 3. Fold 
on all dotted lines except at handle. Trace on red 
paper, 2’ x 2%”, tree form No. 3A. Cut tree. 
Repeat with second red paper. Paste red trees on 
oblongs marked 0 and 0’, No. 3. Paste end squares 
inside basket. 
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Christmas Border 
By Madeleine Fulton 


INCE Raggedy Ann has become such a favorite 

in kindergartens, a Christmas tree with Rag- 

gedy Ann sitting complacently under it makes an 

appropriate border to use for the month of Decem- 
ber. 

The figures are outlined by using the whole 
width of the chalk for everything except the doll’s 
features, where a narrower line is necessary. 

It is not advisable to try to prick the lines of the 
features nor of the hair, when preparing the design 
for use as a stencil. Just the oval of the face need 
be pricked, and the hair, eyes, nose, and mouth can 
be filled in free hand. 


Needless to say, ‘the tree would be green, the star 


yellow, and the pot a reddish brown. Balls may 
easily be scattered around on the tree if desired, or 
parquetry circles may be pasted on the board to 
represent balls. 

In coloring the doll and large ball, any one of a 
number of color schemes may be worked out. The 
following is one suggested: hair and shoes, black 
(charcoal); hands and apron, white; sleeves and 
stockings, red; large ball, blue. 

The spacing between figures may vary accord- 
ing to the length of blackboard space in different 
rooms. A border line of green above and green be- 
low, with a black line just beneath and touching the 
latter, is suggested as a finishing touch. 
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Pattern for Christmas Border 
Join to pattern on opposite page on dotted line making table line continuous 
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Intermission 


Vi. Hymns 
Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 
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‘Wait-a-Minute”’ 


Willie 


By Mae Norton Morris 


AIT-A-MINUTE WILLIE was his nickname, 

for when you called him he always said, 

‘Wait a minute,’ no matter what he was doing. He 

had said it so much that he just couldn’t help say- 
ing it. 

When his mother called him to dinner it was the 
same; even if he were hungry he would take just 
one more swing, or hammer one more nail, or spin 
his top just once more before he went in. Some- 
times he was scolded, sometimes his dinner was cold, 
but it didn’t seem to make a bit of difference to 
Wait-a-minute Willie. 

Then one hot day his mother came home with a 
big box of strawberry ice cream. Willie liked straw- 
berry ice cream very, very much and his mother 
knew it, so she put a dish on the table for him, 
piled high like a pink tent. My, but it looked 
good ! 

Then she went to the window and called, ‘‘Willie, 
Willie, I want you!” 

“In a minute,” said Willie. He was making a 
boat in the back yard and hammering some great 
big nails in for smokestacks, and he wanted to fin- 
ish it. 

“Better come now,”’ said mother. 

But Willie kept pounding away, pounding away 
on those great big nails, and the pretty pink: tent of 
ice cream kept melting away, melting away in the 
dish. 

Mother started to call him again and then just 
smiled and shook her head and sat down and ate her 
own pink tent, while Willie kept pounding away on 
those great big nails, and all the time the little pink 
tent kept melting away, growing smaller and smaller 
all the while. 

“Come, Willie!’ called his mother as she ate her 
last spoonful of ice cream. 


“In one more minute,’ ‘when 
I put this last nail in.” 

His mother took his dish of ice cream and poured 
off the melted cream, for it was just going to spill 
over on the tablecloth, then she put the dish back 
and the little pink tent was very, very small and 
pretty soon it would not be there at all, and still 
Wait-a-minute Willie did not come. 

The little tent was about as big as a pointed 
chocolate cream when he came through the door. 

“Oh, goody, goody!” he cried when he saw the 
ice cream box on the kitchen table. ‘‘Have we got 
ice cream, mother?”’ 

“We did have some,” said his mother, ‘‘yours 
couldn’t wait for you any longer so it just melted 
away and I guess there isn’t very much left.”’ 

Wait-a-minute Willie didn’t say a word when he 
looked at his plate for he knew who was to blame. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you wanted me for ice 
cream?” he finally asked. 

‘I’m not ever going to tell you what I want you 
for after this,’ she said, ‘perhaps next time you 
better come at once and find out.”’ 

“Guess I will,’’ answered Willie. 

The next time she called him, he came in quickly, 
and his mother said, ‘““That’s the way to come, Willie. 
Fill the wood box for me, please.’”’ And Willie 
filled the wood box without a word. ‘It might have 
been for ice cream,”’ he said to himself, “I s’pose I 
can’t ever tell.” 

The next time she called him, she pointed to a 
big oblong chocolate bar on a plate on the table. 

“Thank you,” said Willie, but he was disap- 
pointed, he liked ice cream better than candy, and 
then he took a big bite of the chocolate bar, and such 
a surprise, it was filled with really and truly ice 
cream. 


answered Willie, 
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‘American Education Week ”’ 


THE United States Bureau of Education, in co-operation with the American Legion and 
the National Education Association, is promoting the general observance of an ‘‘ American 
Education Week,’’ December 3-9. President Harding, Governors of States, national organiza- 
tions of all kinds, newspapers, and even the motion picture houses are co-operating. During 
that week Education in relation to Citizenship, Patriotism, Illiteracy, and other pertinent 


topics will be stressed. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


Atlantic Books for Children may be depended upon to be beautiful in content 
and make-up, entertaining as well as tnstructive. 


Books that feed the mind and 


spirit and have the qualities that make for permanence in literature stand for the 


Atlantic effort in this direction. 


THE BOY WHO LIVED IN PUDDING LANE 
By Sarah Addington 


Children who wonder about the childhood of 
Santa Claus will find a delightful answer in this 
highly original story of the boyhood of Santa Claus 
which is filled with familiar Mother Goose figures 


dear to childhood. 
Illustrated in colors, $2.50 


DAVID THE DREAMER 
By Ralph Bergengren 
Mr. Bergengren is also author of ‘‘Jane, Joseph, 
and John,” which has been so favorably compared 
with Stevenson’s ‘‘Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
These quaint and whimsical stories and verses are 
illustrated by a noted young Rumanian artist, 

Tom Freud. 

$2.50 


THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 
By Henry B. Beston 

Not.a re-telling of old fancies, but new and 
enchanting fairy adventures, beautifully illustrated 


in color by Maurice Day. 
$3.00 


ZODIAC TOWN 

By Nancy Byrd Turner 
Amos and Anne, with the Journeying Man, 
visit the house of each month of the year, and 
their adventures are told in this book which 
children will love, both for the verses and for 

the prose that bipds them together. 
Profusely illustrated, $1.50 


LITTLE GATEWAYS TO SCIENCE 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 17 


Vol. I.—Hexapod Stories 
By Edith M. Patch 
Cleverly-illustrated stories about six-footed in- 
sects, told in language suited for very young 
children. 
Cloth, 186 pages, $1.25 
Vol. II.—Bird Stories 
For slightly older children than those for whom 
‘*Hexapod Stories’ are written. 
that read like fairy tales.” 
Illustrated by Robert J. Sim, $r.25 


MANY CHILDREN 
By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
The simplicity and directness of language and 
rhythm, and delightful spontaneity of mood and 
feeling, make this a very charming book of verses 
to be read to and by children.— Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated by Florence Wyman Ivins. $1.50 


‘* True stories 


UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 

By Edward W. Frentz 

Charming stories of nature and childhood. An- 
other real Atlantic book for children. 

Profusely illustrated, $1.50 


A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS 
Designed by Mr. Bruce Rogers and illustrated 
by Florence Wyman Ivins, the American Christ- 
mas classic is here presented in a form which 
makes it a holiday keepsake of unusual beauty. 
$1.00 

JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 

By Ralph Bergengren 
Delightful child life verses, with captivating 
illustrations in color. Boxed, $3.00 
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Practical Suggestions That 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 


Have Proved Their Worth 


Will you co-operate by sending an 


account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


A “Tilly Tow” Doll 


THE children in my kindergarten made a doll 
bed out of a small dry goods box, and enameled it; 
made a mattress to fit, filled tightly with excel- 
sior and knotted firmly with cord; made two sheets, 
a pretty little blue comforter knotted with silkateen 
to match, a long pillow or ‘“‘bolster’’ stuffed with 
bits of torn paper, and two pillowslips to fit. 

Then they made a “‘Tilly Tow” doll from a piece 
of clean tow or grass sack cut out, stitched on ma- 
chine, turned, and stuffed with excelsior. She was 
about fifteen inches long, with chubby body, arms, 
and legs. Her hair was made from tow sack rav- 
eled out and it was bobbed, with bangs, and caught 
back at the top in childish fashion. Her eyes, 
nose, and mouth were put on in black yarn chain 
stitch. 

Her dress was made “‘butterfly”’ fashion from tow 


Santa Claus Land as 


It was time to think of Christmas decorations, 
and there was a blackboard space in the back wall 
of our first grade room that seemed just the place 
for a poster. The pupils received the suggestion 
heartily. Magazines and books were searched for 
possible pictures, and placed before the pupils that 


they might make a selection. The picture chosen 


sack. The hem ran along the selvedge and two 
strands were removed as in hemstitching. Orange 
colored mason’s line was woven into this space, un- 
der three, over three. At her belt was a cord also 
of mason’s line. The short sleeves and round neck 
were trimmed in like manner. 

The tam-o’-shanter cap was made of tow sack. 
A large circle was cut out of the material doubled, 
stitched around the edge, a circle cut from one thick- 
ness to fit the head, the whole turned, doubled at 
the cut-out edge and mason’s cord run through and 
drawn up to fit the head. 

The little outfit was on exhibition and is to be 
sent this year to an orphan’s home in a near-by town 
as a Christmas present from the kindergarten chil- 
dren. 


Mrs. T. J. StEwart, Flat River, Mo. 


A Christmas Poster 


was that of Santa Claus Land in Nixie Bunny in 
Holiday Land. Groups of pupils made dominant 
features, but each pupil in the room had a part in 
the rest of the picture. The best of each child’s 
free-hand cut trees and animals was used. The 
poster was very attractive when finished. 

CLARA L. PENN, Rockford, Ohio. 


Painted Flowerpots for Gifts 


CHILDREN enjoy making and giving gifts that 


are useful as well as attractive. Last year six- 
year-old children turned coffee cans into fowerpots. 
The children painted the coffee cans black, using 


automobile paint. Their designs were made of 


colored parquetry and green strips glued or pasted 
upon the black cans. After the paste wasdry shellac 
was put over the paper designs. 
Mary M. Simmons, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Young Children and Great Pictures 


FEELING that the love of great pictures, as well 
as of great music, should be given little children, 
love of the Italian masters, the Dutch school, the 
Barbizon school, and others led us into the following 
experiment. 

The fine arts studio is at the front of our build- 
ing. Beautiful wide windows, soft cream-tinted 
walls, a rare Persian rug or two, a few good copies 
in oils, of Metropolitan Museum pictures, draw at- 


tention to the studio. Some heads of children done 
in plaster and one or two pieces of interesting old 
furniture add to the interest of this large room. 

The children pass the studio doors en route to 
the kindergarten and first grade rooms and they 
often stop and look in or ask to see some object in 
the room. Even the three-year-old children stop 
and peep in. 

The Director noticed the children’s interest in 
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AN UNMATCHED LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND YOUNGEST READERS 


LITTLE MISSY 
By MAUD LINDSAY 
Picture Jacket and Illustrations in Colors by F. LitEy Younc. Price, $1.50 


LITTLE MISSY is the delightful story, told by herself, of a little girl on a 
Southern plantation, and a faithful picture of the happy childhood of many a ‘‘ Little 
Missy.’? Many of the characters are drawn from life, and many of the incidents 
are based upon fact. The whole book is true to the spirit and customs of the 
period which it portrays, and Little Missy herself is a typical Southern child, warm- 
hearted, impulsive and. generous. Miss Lindsay, in the very front rank of all writers 


for little people, is a Southern lady, and tells the story with sympathetic charm. 
For children from seven to ten. 


BOBBY AND THE BIG ROAD 


A Book for Little Readers 
By MAUD LINDSAY 
Sixteen Full-Page Illustrations in Colors. All-around picture jacket in colors, $1.50 

The wonderful genius of Maud Lindsay as a writer for the young is apparent in every line of 
this book for children from five to seven, and good reading for any one. ‘‘ The big road’”’ is the South- 
ern term for the highway leading to town, and little Bobby and his kind fatherand mother, who leave 


the city for a homein the country, find that it constantly leads to a delightful acquaintance with nature 
and to very pleasant friendships. Very popular in schools as well as homes. 


ROAD. 


MAUD LINDSAY 


A STORY GARDEN 
For Little Children 
By MAUD LINDSAY 
Illustrated, $1.25 
The stories are addressed to the | 
very youngest readers, and unlike 
many ‘‘simple’’ stories, which are hi 
merely pretty little nothings, Miss | Bye 
Lindsay’s have point and truth that the | 
young child can understand. 


THE STORY-TELLER 


| STORY GARDEN] Zhe STORY-TELLER For Little Children 
for Little Children hy 


By MAUD LINDSAY 
{llustrated in colors, $1.25 


This book takes its name from the 
wandering minstrel or ‘‘ Story-teller’”’ 
of the Middle Ages, who, from palace 
to cottage, was the most welcome of 
all guests in the opinion of the children. 
So is this book most welcome among 
books for younger boys and girls. 


7 


SONG DEVICES AND 
| SONG DEVICES# 


JINGLES 


By ELEANOR SMITH 
Music by Author. Illustrations in colors. Ail-around picture jacket fn colors. Quarto, $1.50 2 NS | 


This is a book for young children to be welcomed with enthusiasm by teachers, kindergartners, and 2 
mothers. It is designed especially to help the large numbers of little children apparently without musical ? ae 
gifts—the so-called ‘‘monotones’’ and the musically dependent. Not only will ‘‘ Song Devices and 2 oS 
Jingles”’ appeal to all children by the freshness of its material and the variety of its contents, but bv its 2 ie Y 


groups of dialogues, rhythmic games with jingling tunes to accompany strongly accented action, street-cries 2 
holding the interest while teaching typical intervals, and tiny songs with suggestive texts will be of the 2 


greatest benefit to those who cannot sing, or can sing only with help. 3 ee | 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN © 


With Music, Finger Plays, and Rhythms 
By MARY LEORA HALL and SARAH ELIZABETH PALMER 
With frontispiece in two colors and pen-and-inks, $1.50 


The story plays and finger plays are bright and attractive, and the rhythms have a rare charm that comes from good music with 
the melodiousness that children love, All songs, plays, and tone-calls in the book have proved their worth and popularity by trial. 


KINDERGARTEN BOOKS 
By EMILIE POULSSON 


These books are too well known to need description. Many thousands have been sold to teachers in primary and kindergarten 
grades, and they are established in countless homes. In the element of child interest they are unexcelled. 


FINGER PLAYS, with music, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50 
THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50 
CHILD STORIES AND RHYMES, Illustrated, 4to, $1.50 


THE RUNAWAY DONKEY, and other rhymes for children, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50 
At all bookstores. Send for Free Descriptive Catalogue 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO0O., BOSTON 
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this sunlit place and resolved to have the rooms 
used for the kindergarten and first grades equally as 
attractive. 

The walls in the rooms were cream-tinted. A 
large Homer Martin, sometimes called Scene on the 
Seine or the Harp of the Winds, a sunset picture of 
Dupré's, one of Corot’s, beautiful soft tree pictures, 
a large photograph of the Venus di Milo, another of 
the Victory, a Raphael Madonna, these the Director 
hung in well-spaced wall places. She added to this 
a good aquarium and fern boxes in the windows. 

The teachers made no comment to the children 
about the new atmosphere, but by the end of the 
week when the coming together had worn off, a few 
of them asked questions about the pictures. In two 
weeks a casual reference was made by some child in 
the Circle to “our light picture.’” Another was made 
about the ‘‘water picture’ and “the picture with 
wings.” 

At the end of the first term the children, as a 
group, compared the pictures, as “‘light and dark,”’ 


“large and small,’ ‘‘sunny and dark,” “water and 
tree picture,” ‘‘blue and brown picture.’”’ These 
remarks were heard: ‘I saw a picture like the big 
one at my father’s office;’’ ‘‘My mother has a 
picture like our tree picture.” 

A little at a time, the names of the pictures, the 
artists, and a few simple but interesting facts were 
told the group about the pictures or art objects in 
the rooms. This, without being any tax to the chil- 
dren, has made the group many times more inter- 
esting, has awakened the interest of the parents, and 
has given a love of the beautiful to these children 
which will never be outgrown but will grow and in- 
crease with the years. 

Each year these rooms will be filled with the 
right pictures, and as each group of children leaves 
the scheol, it will be a correct knowledge of great 
art rather than sentimental bits of information 
which they will take away with them. 

LANE VAN Hook 

(The Misses Van Hook’s Studios), Atlanta, Ga. 


Our Toyshop 


WE have a toyshop; in it we made 

Dollies in hats and dresses arrayed, 

Tables and chairs and nice little beds, 

Boards to play checkers, also some sleds; 

Here are some suit-cases—pack dolly’s clothes— 

Near are the cradles, rows upon rows. 

Tops that will spin and horses that rock, 

Of these you will see we have a large stock. 

Pinwheels and postcards, pretty and cheap, 

Paying a penny, one you may keep. 

Standing on shelves are animals fine; 

If you don’t see them, look for the sign. 

Doggies and cows and nice woolly sheep, 

Elephants, horses, kitties that creep, 

Cubes to make pictures; some to make words, 

Puzzles to solve of all pretty birds. 

We've wagons and autos, wheelbarrows red, 

Tenpins of soldiers by captains are led, 

Picture, alphabet, story book, too. 

We think them fine. Now tell us, don’t you? 

Printers we have right here in our school, 

Who made the signs according to rule. 

Oscar, our painter, brought his own brush, 

Worked very hard when orders were ‘‘Rush.”’ 

The sale is now on and we will extend it. 

After vacation we’re going to end it. 

And so if you would of low prices avail, 

Just try to remember the ‘“‘Smith Street School 

Sale.”’ 

The above is an advertisement inserted in our 
local paper a few days before Christmas last year. 
The kindergarten was the toyshop. Some of the 


dolls were of paper, others were celluloid. These 
were dressed in velvet, satin, cotton flannel, or any 
material the dressmakers had at hand. The furni- 
ture was constructed of cardboard boxes, collar but- 
tons, and milk-bottle tops. Checkerboards were 
originally cardboard pad backs; these were marked 
off into two-inch squares, and colored red and black. 
Two pad backs were fastened together into book 
form with passé partout tape. The checkers were 
button molds, painted red and black. 

We cut large pictures into squares and pasted 
them on our large cubes. These were our puzzle 
pictures. Old magazines furnished large letters for 
ABC blocks. From Dennison’s crepe paper we 
cut bird pictures, pasted them on cardboard, and 
printed the names above. ‘These were cut vertically 
into strips, to make the puzzles. Our books were 
of paper and Holland, the odds and ends of curtains 
from a furniture store. The books were decorated 
with pictures cut out by the children, and one child 
brought a set of Burgess’s animal stories cut from 
the evening paper. They also made large alpha- 
bets to fill other books. 

Our school printing press was used to print the 
signs. Some of the names, like “‘Animals,”’ “Books,” 
“Games,” etc., for the different departments were 
printed by hand. In making these toys we looked 
at real ones and tried to make ours as near like 
them as possible. A child told us this, “‘My mother 
says I won’t need so many toys this Christmas, as 
long as | can make them myself.” 

By AGNESE R. McKENNnNaA, Providence, R. I. 
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THORNTON W. BURGESS’ 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 4 TO 12 
THE BURGESS BIRD BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


‘*For a number of years parents have been asking me, ‘What is the best book about Birds 
for little children?’ And that question has caused me much trouble. Now ‘The Burgess Bird 
Book for Children’ is the answer. With its 58 colored illustrations by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, it 
is the best bird book for children I have ever seen. In fact, it is the very book that ‘Anxious 
Mother,’ the children, and the booksellers have all been awaiting for twenty years or more,’’ 
says Dr. William T. Hornaday, America’s Leading Naturalist. $3.00 


A COMPANION VOLUME: 


THE BURGESS ANIMAL BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


‘‘Among the most admirable and entertaining writers of animal stories, Thornton W. Bur- 
gess ranks at the top of the list. He combines a sympathetic love for the little woodfolk with an 
accuracy as to details of a professional naturalist. ‘The Burgess Animal Book for Children’ 
will be a delight to a host of eager-eyed readers,’’ says Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief, Biological 
Survey, United States Department of Agriculture. 

With 32 illustrations in color, and 16 full page illustrations in black and white, from drawings 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. $3.00 


THE BEDTIME STORY BOOKS 


Each book in this series is devoted to the adventures of one animal, and tells his pranks, his 
good times, his enemies, and his friends. 

THE ADVENTURES OF: 

1. Reddy Fox aaa ‘ . Old Man Coyote 
2. Johnny Chuck 8. Grandfather Frog ia a 5. Paddy the Beaver 
3. Peter Cottontail , - Chatterer the Red Squirrel Poor Mrs. Quack 
4. Unc’ Billy Possum . Sammy Jay . Bobby Coon 
5. Mr. Mocker . Buster Bear 8 Jimmy Skunk 
6. Jerry Muskrat . Old Mr. Toad 1 


Danny Meadow Mouse . Prickly Porky Ol’ Mistah Buzzard 


Illustrated. 16mo. 20 Volumes. $12.00. Each, 60 Cents. 


MOTHER WEST WIND SERIES 


In this series, all the familiar animals, frogs, fishes, and birds, are endowed with speech, 
wear clothes, and act in the fashion to delight little folk. 


Old Mother West Wind 


Mother West Wind ‘*Why” Stories 
Mother West Wind’s Children 


1. 

Mother West Wind How” Stories 
3. Mother West Wind's Animal Friends Mother West Wind “When” Stories 
4. Mother West Wind’s Neighbors Mother West Wind “‘Where” Stories 


Illustrated. 16mo. 8 Volumes, $8.00. Each, $1.00. 


GREEN MEADOW SERIES Each volume contains the further adventures of 


one of Mr. Burgess’ popular characters. 
1. Happy Jack 2. Mrs. Peter Rabbit 3. Bowser the Hound 4. Old Granny Fox 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 4 Volumes, $6.00. Each, $1.50. 


GREEN FOREST SERIES This series takes up the animals who make their 


homes in the green forest. 
1. Lightfoot the Deer 2 


2. Blacky the Crow 4. Whitefoot the Wood Mous« 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3 Volumes, $4.50. Each, $1.50. 


THE WISHING-STONE SERIES the story of Tommy's wonder 


ful wishing-stone that made all his wishes come true. 


1. Tommy and the Wishing-Stone 2. Tommy's Wishes Come True 3. Tommy’s Change of Heart 


Illustrated. 12mo. 3 Volumes, $3.00. Each, $1.00. 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 
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FIRST YEAR LITERATURE 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 
By MARA L. PRATT CHADWICK 


These readers form an ideal series through which to develop both sight reading 


and sound interpretation. 
others. 


Each book is complete in itself and independent of the 
The silhouette illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of 


such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


Price, 60 Cents Each. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN. 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 


Prof. M. V. O'Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent 
letter remarks: ‘‘I have carried a child through the Little Red 
Hen, and it has seemed to me to be based upon the psycho- 
logical principles more fully than any other primer I know. 
The material is of interest to the child and the verbal forms 
are introduced in such a way as to let the learner become 
familiar with them most effectively.’’ 


RED RIDING HOOD—THE SEVEN KIDS. 


Fully illustrated. 


Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the interest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings, imaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS—CHICKEN LITTLE. 


Fully illustrated. 


Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with 
words and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. 
Reading thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome 
than the strain. with which the little one digs with beaded brow 
the holes in the sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in 
his round of play. 


PUSS IN BOOTS—REYNARD THE FOX. 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 


No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
perplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
been long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of ‘‘Puss in Boots’’ 
and of ‘‘ Reynard the Fox’’ must keep up curiosity and interest 
at white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW. 


Fully illustrated. 

The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily 
re-enforce the text of each. Note these principles involved: 
(2) A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. 
(4) Interest from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. 
(c) Rhythmical repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 


Educational Publishing Company 


THE THREE PIGS. 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 


The aim seems to be; in this and other books of the series, 
to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown 
and Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, 
and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS. 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 


Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas- 
antly a good working vocabulary. 


HOP O’ MY THUMB—TOM THUMB. 
Fully illustrated. 


Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: ‘‘ If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.”’ 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters 
hold in store fresh surprises from the beginning to the close 
of the book. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK—DIAMONDS 
AND TOADS—SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


Graphically illustrated. 


Three attractive folk-lore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a peda- 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 


The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER. 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 


This folk-lore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so 
ingenious and original a method as to secure great interest 
and great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects 
of developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by ‘‘ placing the 
child amidst general human companionship, she corrects the 
tendency of imagination to center in self."’ 


18 E. 17th Street 
New York 


50 Bloomfield Street 
Boston, Mass. 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 
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Books For The Littlest 
IN THE GREEN WOOD 


By ZOE MEYER 


Nature Stories. Grade II, 1922. 70 cts. 


THE CRACK IN THE DISH 


By RICHARD CLARKE 


Whimsical Tales. Grade IIT, 1922 80 cts. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES: 


GRADE! Mailing Bunny Rabbit's Diary, Blaisdell, 
The Outdoor Book (a nature reader), 70 


The Rhyme and Story Primer, 
Blaisdell, $0.65 Meyer, 


The Rhyme and Story First Reader, GRADE li! 


Blaisdell, -65 
Wide Awake Junior: an Easy Primer, The Wide Awake Third Reader, 


Murray, .65 Murray, 
The Wide Awake First Reader, Near and Far Stories, Peck, 

_ Murray, Stories from a Mousehole, Dyer, 
ts Toyland, Robinson. Play Awhile: a Dramatic Reader, 
Boy Blue and His ag ee Doheny, 
Cherry Tree Children, Blaisdell, 


Mother West Wind's Children, 
GRADE If Burgess. 


The Wide Awake Second Reader, Merry Animal Tales, Bigham, 


Murray, : American History for Little Folks, 
Polly and Dolly, Blaisdell, Blaisdell, 


Tommy Tinker’s Book, Blaisdel!, Log Cabin Days, Blaisdell, 
Twilight Town, Blaisdell, . In the Green Fields (a nature reader), 
Pretty Polly Flinders, Blaisdell, ° Meyer, ow 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


JUST PUBLISHED—November 1 


PAPER CUTTING 


CORRELATED WITH 


THE COMMON SCHOOL BRANCHES 


By BESS DIXON 
Teacher in the Public Schools of Warrensburg, Mo. 


Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.00 


In this book a successful teacher tells how Paper Cuttin 
was correlated with the common school branches. The wor 
was motivated, the cuttings were free hand and the ideas 
embodied were advanced by the children. 


Full-page half-tones, nearly forty in number, illustrate 
the posters made from the cuttings. 


There is also a Model Lesson on ‘‘ Paper Cutting as a 
Medium for History, Language, Reading an ee which 
was awarded first prize at the Missouri State Fair. 


Dr. McMurry of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
who examined the manuscript, writes as follows: 
My dear Miss Dixon: 

I examined your Manuscript with much interest. It seems to me you have 
accomplished there in an admirable way just what you desired the purpose 
of the book to be; namely, you have shown how paper cutting work has 
helped to visualize and make more interesting several important lines of 
primary instruction. I think it will prove of much use to teachers in general. 


Yours truly, 
F. M. McMurry. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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International Kindergarten 
Union 
Next Meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 16-20, 1923 


Report of the Committee on Kinder- 
garten Extension 


THE field for the activities of this committee in- 
cludes all the states; however, since fourteen states 
have organized State Kindergarten Associations, ex- 
tension efforts in those states are largely taken over 
by those associations. Much good work has already 
been done by the members of the present Commit- 
tee on Extension in collecting news, getting in touch 
with state departments of education, making reports 
of needs in their states (see page 38, January KIN- 
DERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE), and in suggesting 
methods of work. 


Recent reports contain interesting news. Letters 
of inquiry reaching our members come from teachers 
of small private kindergartens as well as from super- 
intendents of schools. Kindergartners in private 
schools have written to tell of their work, and to 
show their interest in kindergarten extension. East 
St. Louis reports three private kindergartens, a 
large foreign population, and a “great demand and 
need for more kindergartens.”’ 


West Virginia is now in the kindergarten column 
with three kindergartens in the public schools of 
Fairmont established within the last year, five pri- 
vate kindergartens reported, and a mandatory-on- 
petition law. Kansas reports a total of 109 kinder- 
gartens with a permissive law which took effect 
September 1, 1922. Several states are working for 
such laws, including Louisiana, Illinois, Colorado, 
and New Mexico. 


Wisconsin has a worker in the field; important 
results to date are a permissive kindergarten law, 
kindergarten groups in ten cities organized as 
branches of the state association, and four new kin- 
dergartens organized since January first. Arizona 
now has a kindergarten department in both state 
normal schools. The state branch of Mothers Con- 
gress and Parent-Teacher Associations devotes the 
month of March to consideration of kindergarten 
education in all its phases. At the recent state con- 
vention a resolution was adopted “urging establish- 
ment of kindergartens in all schools under the 
present kindergarten law.” 

Kindergarten education in the United States was 
represented on the program of the Pan-Pacific con- 
ference at Honolulu. We are receiving reports of 
an increased interest in kindergarten work, particu- 
larly among the foreign delegates to the conference; 
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kindergarten literature was sent back with them; 
many new memberships for I. K. U. were secured, 
including the names of two Japanese educators, one 
from Tokio. 

The following ‘‘high spots’’ in extension work 
show where and how the work is being done: 


‘We have four sub-kindergartens.’’—Oakland, 
Cal. 

“Some kindergartens are now established in con- 
solidated schools.’’—lIowa. 

“Steady increase in kindergarten enrollment and 
in development of this department.’’—Reported by 
the Inspector of Elementary Schools, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

‘“‘We were represented on the general program of 
the State Teachers Association, with Miss Julia 
Wade Abbot as speaker.’’—Ohio. 

‘““A committee is preparing material for a pub- 
licity campaign.’’—Wisconsin. 

‘“‘A fine exhibit of kindergarten work at the stock 
show.’’—Fort Worth, Texas. In this state, under 
a new constitution, all kindergarten associations will 
federate and work together. 

“For the first time, the kindergarten in the Uni- 
versity of Galifornia, Southern Branch, was open 
during the summer session.’’—Los Angeles. 

‘We issue a news letter to keep the teaching pub- 
lic informed of our work.’’—Illinois. 


Greater publicity for work accomplished, favor- 
able legislation, and literature in tabloid form seem 
to be the great desiderata at present. The reports 
received show that space in school journals and in 
local papers is being used more than ever before, 
that states are preparing and publishing their own 
propaganda material, that field workers are employed 
with gratifying results, and that kindergartners 
themselves are developing more effective organiza- 
tion in state and ldcal work. 

The efforts of the Committee on Kindergarten 
Extension for the coming year will proceed along 
two lines: Collecting material for new leaflets on 
kindergarten objectives, and in collating and dis- 
seminating reports of interesting extension work. 
To make the second effort function, a publicity 
chairman in each state is essential and we shall make 
every effort to secure a representative whose interest 
is state-wide, and who.can collect, summarize, and 
send out information through her own state and to 
the general committee. I urge the co-operation of 
every member of I. K. U. with the publicity chair- 
man in her own state. 

CLARA S. BRowN, 
Chairman. 


ARE YOU USING THESE NEW 
EDUCATIONAL DEVICES? 


For Busy Work in Primary Classes 


Eight different Mother Goose Puzzle Pictures 
| printed in colors on medium weight cardboard. 
The children cut up the pictures and rhymes along 
the lines indicated on 
the back, then piece 
them together. Greatly 
expedites the work of 
teaching reading. Can 
be used for intelligence 
tests. 

If you. would be inter- 
ested to receive one of 
these New Puzzle Pic- 
tures, size 10x 15 inches, 
free of charge, send us 
your name and address 
and mention your offi- 
cial position. 


Humpty Dumpty had a great fall 
AND the kings horses and all the kings men 


MY CHILDREN 
LOVE TO CUT OUT AND PUT TOGETHER 


RETAIL PRICE 
10 cents each 


Special discount when ordered for class supplies 
NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Bradley Quality Books 


For the Primary Teacher 


TELL ME ANOTHER STORY 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


‘*An answer to the universal plea of childhood’’—-providing 
for children of three to eight years new stories of intense inter- 
est, based on a carefully-considered plan to train the child to 
think. It is the first book to present stories in groups with con- 
trasting treatment and continuity of theme. 

‘*Another Story’’—and still another—can be told to enter- 
tain and interest without diverting the train of thought. The 
first story appeals to the child’s knowledge founded on experi- 
ence, the second to his reasoning powers, while the third is fan- 
ciful and is especially designed to stimulate the imagination. 


Cloth, Price, $1.75 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


This book contains over fifty best stories for children, each 
adapted for the immediate use, without change, of the story tel- 
ler. It is a graded collection, offering to children and parents a 
course in stories that will result in mental and moral training. 
It represents the best writing for children in stories by such au- 
thors as Tolstoi, Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjérnson, George Mac- 
Donald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond Alden, and many others. 


Cloth. 364 pages. Price, $1.75 


JIS pages. 


Milton Bradley Company 


PUBLISHERS 
Springfield, 


Massachusetts 


primary or kindergarten teachers. 


Real, Practical Help The Kindergarten 
Children's Hour is a collection of actual experi- 
encesin handling and developing 
thousands of children. Every 
bit of the ample contents is of 
tested and proved worth. This 
inspiring information is collected 
in interesting, readable form un- 
der the capable editorship of Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, head of the 
Wheelock School for Kindergartners 
and one of America’s foremost 
authorities on child training. In 
these books you will find theans- ™ 

wer to the problems which trouble you most and 
which mar your school year.; 


The Difficult Child you knowthat every 
class has its difficult children—children whose un- 
fortunate temperament disturbs your entire class. 
One book in this helpful set treats with just such 
children’, gives you even a clearer understanding of 
their nature, and makes it almost easy to handle 
them. So one class-room horror vanishes at the 
touch of these wonderful books. 

Then there are the four other volumes, each 
aiding you in some particular branch of your work. 
Each volume is helpful, authoritative, and of 
proved help in the class-room. 


The Aid They Give You Here is just 


the help which you will find in the K!ndergarten 


Please send me the five volumes of THE 


HOUR. If satisfactory, I will pay $2.50 
within seven days after receipt of the books 


KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S Name 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


Teachers—Make 1923 
A BETTER and a HAPPIER Year 


HE HOLIDAYS are almost here—how about the new term, 1923? Would you 
like it to be a better school year—a year which brings you more happiness and puts 
real pleasure into your teaching? You can find the secret of such a year in the fas- 
cinating pages of the Kindergarten Children’s Hour—five wonder volumes to help 


Children’s Hour: 
ol. 1—130 stories your pupil will love. 


2—Hundreds of occupa- 
tions, using materials that cost 
little or nothing. 


Vol. 3—A charming way to in- 
terest your pupils ir, the everyday 
things and open their eyes to the 
wonderful world in which they 
live. 

Vol. 4—35 problems of child 
® training that help in handling 
6troublesome pupils. 

Vol. 5—135 songs that will be favorites in your 
class room, as they have in a thousand others. 

You need the help of these books to start the 
New Year right, and you can get them for exam- 
ination without its costing you a cent. 


SEND NO MONEY Just fill in the coupon 


right now and mail it in to us to-day. We will then 
send you the complete Kindergarten Children’s 
Hour for your examination. If they are not just 
the books you know you need, return them to us 
within a week at our expense; but if you find they will 
help you, as they have helped thousands of other 
teachers, send us $2.50 and pay $2.00 per month for 
the next five months, or $11.88 in full payment. You 
need these books zow. You want the New Year to 
be a better, happier year. 
SEND THE COUPON IN TO-DAY 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Department, 2A Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Address 
and $2.00 a month thereafter for 5 months; 
or $11.88 within seven days after receipt of 
the books, if I pay in full. City State 


12-4 


FOR THE STORY TELLER 


STORY TELLING AND STORIES TO TELL 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


An important volume which will be of vital interest to everyone who 
tells stories. It is a working text-book in the art and practice of story 
telling for mothers, and covers the subject more completely than any book 
heretofore published. It gives a new system of story telling as related to 
child psychology. It will do much to make the story hour more entertain- 
jng and more thoroughly educational than it has ever been before. 

Cloth. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


260 Pages. Price $1.75 


New Curriculum Issued by 
Bureau of Education 

The Kindergarten-First Grade 
Curriculum prepared by a sub- 
committee of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation Committee of the I. K. U., 
is at last off the press and can be 
secured—one copy per person—by 
sending a request to the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

This is not a new kindergarten 
curriculum as some have inferred. 
It is a curriculum for the first 
grade in which the work of that 
grade is based upon a _ kinder- 
garten experience similar to that 
suggested in the Kindergarten Cur- 
riculum, a bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of Education in 1919. 
First grade teachers whose train- 
ing has been of the kindergarten- 
primary type will doubtless find 
the methods familiar. 

The bulletin is intended for 
kindergarten teachers whose train- 
ing did not include sufficient pri- 
mary work to enable them to 
prepare their children for first 
grade work most effectively; and 
for first grade teachers whose 
training lacked the ,kindergarten 
basis and who do not therefore 
know how to utilize the children’s 
kindergarten experiences in their 
first grade work. The committee 
that prepared the bulletin hope 
that it may help to solve some 
of the problems of the beginning 


years. 
Resolution Favoring Kinder- 
gartens Passed by General 


Federation of Women’s 
Clubs 


AMONG the many = splendid 
resolutions passed by the General 
Federation of ‘Women’s Clubs at 
its Biennial held in Chautauqua, 
N. Y., in June, the following will 
be of special interest to all who 
are concerned with the educa- 
tion of children: 

‘“‘Whereas, There are in the 
United States 4,000,000 children 
between four and six years of age 
who are losing two years of school- 
ing to which they are entitled 
because kindergartens have not 
been provided for them, and 

“Whereas, Criminologists esti- 
mate that $3,500,000 a day is being 
spent upon our criminal classes, 
and the kindergarten has demon- 
strated its value as a_ potent 
means of reducing crime as well 
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as an effective agency for pro- 
moting Americanization and in- 
creasing intelligence and efficiency. 

‘Therefore be it Resolved, 

“That the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs urge State 
Federations to sponsor bills pro- 
viding for establishment of kin- 
dergartens upon petitions of 
parents at their next legislative 
sessions. (California, Arizona, 
Nevada, Maine, Texas, Kansas, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin have 
already enacted petition kinder- 
garten laws.)”’ 

Hartford Froebel Club 

A NEAT little folder has been 
issued by the Hartford (Ct.) 
Froebel Club giving an outline for 
the year’s program of monthly 
meetings. In October a _ social 
tea was held as the opening meet- 
ing for the year; in November, 
Dr. A. B. Meredith, State Com- 
missioner of Education, gave a 
talk; the December meeting will 
have as its speaker, Miss Carolyn 
S. Bailey of New York, on Stories 
Children Need; in January, Miss 
Katherine Williams of the Hart- 
ford Art School will speak on Art 
Appreciation in the Kindergarten; 
February 7, Miss Luella A. Palmer, 
Director of Kindergartens, New 
York City, will discuss New Stand- 
ards and New Methods in the Kin- 
dergarten; the March meeting will 
be a conference on Kindergarten 
Music; in, April, Miss Sarah A. 
Marble of Worcester, Mass., will 
take up the subject of Discipline— 
Training in Self-Control. The 
year will close with the annual 
meeting and luncheon in May. 


Oregon Has Kindergartens 

In the report of the I. K. U. 
Committee on Salary Inquiry 
made at the meeting last year, 
it was stated that there were no 
kindergartens in Oregon. A cor- 
rection is made by Miss Florence 
Kiehle of Portland, Oregon, who 
states that this is the sixth year 
in which the state of Oregon has 
had kindergartens in four of her 
Portland schools, a director and 
one assistant in each of these 
kindergartens. 

Each kindergarten registers an 
average of one hundred and fifty 
children a year. They are 
divided into two groups, the 


PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


(With Illustrations) 


Paper Cutting Posters 


(With Illustrations) 


Picture Study 


(With Illustrations) 


Primary Language Stories 


Programs for Special Days 


All these practical features and many others, from 
month to month, in THE SCHOOL CENTURY, published 
at $1.50 a year, including a set of sixteen duo-tone re- 
productions of noted paintings, 10% x 14 inches in size. 


The School Century 


Oak Park, Illinois 


. 
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‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 


v 


The worlds largest 


makers of 


Crayons 
Waiter Color Painis 
Allied Producis 


Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


Kindergarten Pubtications 


Experimental Studies in Kindergar- 
ten Education. Edited by Patty 
Smith Hill. 60 cents. 


The Psychology of Drawing. Imag- 
ination and Expression. Culture 
and Industry in Education. Re- 
prints of articles by John Dewey. 

20 cents. 

A Study of the Kindergarten Problem 
in the Public Kindergartens of Santa 
Barbara, California, 1898-1899. By 
Frederic Burk, Ph.D., and Caroline 
Frear Burk, A.M. Second edition with 
an Introduction by Patty S. Hill. 
98 pp. $1.15 


Published by 
Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 


NEW YORK CITY 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 


FOR ALL 
ARTISTIC aND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 


SPRINGFIELD 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods. 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Dr. A. BM. Gampbel, Principal of our 
Normal Depa ent. 

We have he hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 

DB. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 


The Home Correspondence Schoo! Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


older ones coming in the morn- 
ing, and the younger ones in the 


afternoon. 


An Enterprising Association in 
Florida 

Last year when the School 
Board of Miami, Florida, decided 
that it could not operate the 
public school kindergartens on 
account of financial reasons, the 
Kindergarten Association  ob- 
tained permission to use the kin- 
dergarten rooms and equipment, 
and opened six kindergartens. A 
tuition of $1.00 a week for each 
child was charged, but no child 
was turned away for lack of 
means, for generous parents and 
others helped to pay for them. 
Benefit concerts were held to help 
raise funds and the school year 
closed with an indebtedness of 
only $280, which was easily 
cleared during the summer 
through the courtesy of the Fair- 
fax Theater manager, who gave 
the use of the theater for Satur- 
day morning movie matinees for 
children. The success of the past 
year has given the association 
courage to open three new kinder- 
gartens this fall, and it is hoped 
that by another year the School 
Board will be able to take the 
kindergartens back again. 

This enterprising association is 
composed of only twelve members. 
Connecticut Valley Kindergar- 
ten Association 

It is always of special interest 
to note the annual meetings of 
the Connecticut Valley Kinder- 
garten Association, one of the 
oldest in the country and one 
which has been honored by hav- 
ing among its members and ofh- 
cers such fine kindergarten 
workers as Angeline Brooks and 
Caroline T. Haven. The same 
standard of excellence is main- 
tained in its programs as in the 
early years, and this year’s pro- 
gram for the fortieth annual meet- 
ing held at Springfield, Mass., Oc- 
tober 21, was a most helpful one. 

The morning session opened 
with a demonstration of rhythms 
by the kindergarten children of 
the William Street Kindergarten, 
Miss Helen Bailey, director. This 
was followed by a Round Table 


conducted by Miss Bertha Sheldon 
of New Britain, Ct., on the sub- 
ject, Does the Summer School Help 
to Solve Our Daily Problems? 

After a business meeting and 
luncheon, the afternoon meeting 
opened with music by the Spring- 
field Kindergarten ‘Training 
School, Miss Hattie Twichell, 
Principal, and a Demonstration 
of. Large Arm Movements in 
Coloring (suggested by the I. K. 
U.) by Mrs. Ruth Rogers. 

Dr. George Dawson of Spring- 
field spoke on The Value of 
Rhythm. 

Miss Margaret Seaver of Bos- 
ton illustrated A System of 
Rhythm, with Miss Gladys Bridg- 
man as accompanist. 


International Sunshine Society 


Four hundred blind children 
cared for, with thirty-eight re- 
stored to sight and many who were 
supposed to be feeble-minded when 
they came to the institution now 
in colleges, high schools, and gram- 
mar schools, constitutes the splen- 
did record of the International 
Sunshine Society, which is really 
a philanthropic newspaper club, 
with all officers giving their serv- 
ices. 

The society was started twenty- 
six years ago in connection with 
the old New York City Recorder, a 
daily newspaper. At first only 
“‘state children’’ were taken, four- 
teen states sending to this insti- 
tution, but “it seemed wrong,” 
the President General says, ‘‘to 
leave the private children out, for 
they grow up crippled physically 
and feeble mentally, unless they 
have special care, whether their 
father is a millionaire or not.”’ 

The society established the first 
and only kindergartens for the 
blind cared for under the City 
Board of Education, and has also 
in the Country Home a kinder- 
garten of thirty-five children, all 
blind, supervised by graduate 
teachers and nurses. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING 
CARE than your teeth, and with as much 
regularity. Don’t let your eyes grow red, 
weak, and lusterless—keep them lubricated 
Apply Murine Eye Remedy freely and 
enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smart- 
ing—Just Eye Comfort. Ask Murine Eye 


Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the Eye 
free. 
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Book Notices 
The Bookhouse for Children, Chicago 


My BOOKHOUSE. 
Beaupre Miller. 
twenty-eight artists. 

It is a pleasure to bring to the 
attention of parents and teachers 
such a beautiful group of books as 
these six volumes which form 
what is called My Bookhouse. It 
is “a mother’s idea of funda- 
and 


By Olive 


mental literature for children”’ 
was compiled to meet the need in 
a real home where the mother had 
felt at a loss to know what story 
books to put in the hands of her 
own little girl. Her wish that 
‘some one would gather into one 
place the stories and poems chil- 
dren love and need, would illus- 
trate them in color by the coun- 
try’s leading artists and grade the 
material according to the age of 
the children’ resulted her 
undertaking the work herself and 
that is how the ‘‘Bookhouse’”’ 
came to be. 

She has chosen stories from 
the best sources, those which are 
ethically sound, good from the 
literary standpoint, and which 
appeal to a child’s interest, and 
has graded them from the nursery 
age up through the later years of 
childhood. 

The first book is called Jn the 
Nursery and it is made up of 
carefully selected nursery rhymes 
and rhythmic stories, full of the 
beauty of nature. 

Up One Pair of Stairs is the title 
of the second volume, which con- 


Illustrated by 


tains stories of child life in other 
countries and the simpler fairy 


tales. The third volume, 
Through Fatry Halls, is the real 
fairy tale book, balanced with 
some realistic and humorous 
stories. 

The Treasure Chest, the fourth 
volume, progresses from the 
adventurous fairy tales to stories 
of real adventure. From the 
Tower Window, the fifth, is 


devoted to such romantic stories 
as Robin Hood, King Arthur, and 
other classics. 

The Latch Key, the last volume 
of the series, is a key to the set, 
giving biographies and helpful in- 
formation concerning the stories 
of the earlier books. 

The author emphasizes the fact 
that My Bookhouse is not intended 
as a child’s complete library, 
which, she believes, should be 
made up of individual books, but 
it is to give the child a founda- 
tion in literature which will help 
him to develop a taste for good 
reading and give him a standard 
upon which to base his judg- 
ment in selecting books. 

It is a delight just to handle 
these books with their handsome 
and durable bindings and _ their 
altogether splendid ‘‘make up.” 
They should be enjoyed by every 
child who shows the least inter- 
est in books. As a suitable holi- 
day gift for a child they are 
heartily recommended. 


Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. 


REAL AMERICANS. By Mary H. 
Wade. Illustrated. 


A splendid book for boys and 
girls of ten to fifteen is this 
account of the lives of six men of 
whom America is very proud, 
Theddore Roosevelt, “The Man 
who Overcame’”’; Herbert Hoover, 
“The Savior of Helpless Chil- 
dren’; Leonard Wood, ‘The 
Devoted Patriot’; John Bur- 
roughs, ‘‘Nature’s Lover’; Mark 
Twain, “The Giver of Mirth’; 
Edward Everett Hale, ““The Man 
who Lent a Hand.” 

These stories tell of their boy- 
hood and give many interesting 
and entertaining facts about 
them, how they lived and what 


they did. They emphasize the 
qualities which made them ‘‘real 
Americans.” 


Boy ScouTs ON SPECIAL SERVICE. 
By Charles Henry Lerrigo. Illus- 
trated by George A. Newman. 
Another good book for boys is 

this stirring account of a scout 

boy’s experience in France dur- 
ing the war. Although he was an 

American scout, his ability to 

speak French made him so useful 

that he was allowed to accompany 
his father, who was a doctor 
sent to France under the Red 

Cross. He seems to have been 

a perfect scout who always did 


just what he should have done 


in/dis-pen/’sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without: absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 

library of every teacher. 
WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spelling, or 
about noted people, places, foreign words, 
synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, 
state seals, etc., you will find-the answer 
in this “Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 

WHY not suggest to your 
principal of superinten- 
dent that a copy 


be supplied for ff 
your school? 


Write for 
Specimen Pages, 


Terms, etc. 400,000 W, ords 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Merry Tales for 
Children 


by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


Every child loves 
to laugh, and the 
good “funny” story 
is not only the child’s 
right, but his need. 
This collection of 
humorous stories 
supplies, not only en- 
tertainment for boys 
and girls, but each of 
its pages carries a 
hidden lesson made 
permanent inthe 
child’s heart through 
the fine, sure philos- 
ophy of laughter. The author has drawn upon 
practically every source, old and modern, for the 
best in child humor. The stories are classified 
under the important headings of those child in- 
terests which, properly fed, influence his future 


life. Price, $1.75 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten and Primary Songs 


REVISED EDITION 
By Edna Everett 


Containing 47 of the Songs of Vol. II. with the ad 
dition of a number of games and rhythms. Songs 
of the Seasons, Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc. 


Public school adoption—Chicago, Long Beach,Cal 
ifornia, and the State of Arkansas. 


Bound in Linen. Price, 90 cts. 


EDNA EVERETT, 444 East 50th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Compary’s Kindergarten Sup 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 


page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Heme Kindergarten Coarse; also 
about the Course in Primary Nethods which 
we offer ander Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL. salaries. 
Principal. 240-page catalogue tree. Write te-day. 
be Home Corressondeuce School, Dest. 49, Soringfield, Mass 


Used fn a)! the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most ail the Boards of Education ia 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
Ustrated catalog th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo» rds, siated cloth, black dia- 
Mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon boldera, easels, 
black board p!ate fu slabs, di viders, 
Pointers, stope slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORE GILICATS BOOKSLATE CO, 
90-32-24 Vesey 


York, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
ander professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Reademic and Preparstery, Agricultural, 
werciel, Hormal ond Civil Services Departments. 

Preparation for College Teachers’ 

and Civil Service Beaminations. 
ae 260 free. Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 206, SP 1ELO, MASS. 


Pret. Genung 


under all circumstances, and his 
American brains and ihgenuity 
helped him out of many unex- 
pected and dangerous situations. 
The fact that he returned wear- 
ing a “‘croix de guerre” will show 
that he was an active helper in 
the war, even though he was not 
a soldier. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DIGGLEDY 
DAN. By Edwin P. Norwood. 
Illustrated by A. Conway Pey- 
ton. 

A circus clown who is given 
the privilege of letting out the 
circus animals every night at twi- 
light so that they can play for half 
an hour is the central figure in 
this story, which introduces fairy 
magic and -all sorts of imagina- 
tive doings, along with animal 
lore. It will please children who 
enjoy fanciful tales with plenty 
of humor. 


FAIRY TALES FROM FAR AND 


NEAR. Written and illustrated 
by Katharine Pyle. 


Twelve fairy tales from many 


lands, with witches, demons, 
enchantments, and spells, as well 
as good fairies and deeds of 
bravery and courage, make up 
this new book by an author who 


has pleased the children many - 


times in her earlier books. The 
stories furnish great variety, for 
there is a Hindoo tale, a Lith- 
uanian, a Korean, a Greek, and a 
Norse, besides those from France, 
Ireland, England, Scotland, and 
Japan, as well as one from the 
American Indians. 


WHITEFOOT THE Woop Mouse. 
By Thornton W._ Burgess. 
Illustrated by Harrison Cady. 


The third volume of the Green 
Forest Series tells of the exciting 
adventures of the little wood 
mouse, the most timid of all the 
little wood creatures. This book 
is uniform with Lightfoot The Deer 
and Blacky The Crow, the two 
earlier volumes of the series, and 
makes another entertaining addi- 
tion to the many delightful 
stories by this popular children’s 
author. 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


FLINT, the Story of a Trail. By 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey.  Illus- 
trated by Charles Lassell. 


Miss Bailey will attract chil- 
dren older than those who have 
been her readers before, for this 
book gives a dramatic story of a 
white boy who was captured in 
infancy by the Indians and 
brought up as one of them. His 
escape from the tribe when he 
becomes old enough to feel the 
call of the white blood, his adven- 
tures, his capture by another 
tribe, and all the stirring scenes 
and incidents will attract boys 
especially. The book will give an 
idea of savage customs and brings 
out some of the strong character- 
istics of the American Indian. 


Moons oF Lonc Aco. By Ellen 
Miller Donaldson. Illustrated 
by Charles H. Lassell. 


Another book for Indian lovers 
is this collection of New Mexico 
Indian tales which attempt to 
explain some of the secrets of 
nature. Why the Owl Flies at 
Night, How the Fishes Got Their 
Color, Why the Eagle Has No 
Song, How Indian Summer Came, 
are some of the ‘hows’ and 


‘“‘whys”” which the Indians have 
solved. There are also legends 
of the flowers and stories of the 
birds and the stars. 


Pep, the Story of a Brave Dog. 
By Clarence Hawkes. Illus- 
trated by William Van Dresser. 
Every dog lover, as well as 

many readers who have never 
enjoyed the companionship of a 
dog, will enjoy this story of Pep, 
a blue-ribbon bull terrier, who 
followed his master to France, 
and showed almost human intel- 
ligence in every critical situation. 
On the battlefield or in the 
hospital, Pep was as brave as 
any soldier, and it is with a feel- 
ing of relief and gratitude that 
we find him homeward bound 
in the last chapter. 


Fuzzy-Wvuzz. By Allen Chaffee. 
Illustrated by Peter Da Ru. 
Fuzzy-Wuzz, a little brown bear 

of the Sierras, will become an 

interesting little character to the 
readers of this book, just as he 

did to the children who had him 

as a playmate. He was given 

to them when he was no bigger 
than a house cat, and was brought 

up with an orphaned fawn, a 
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young burro, a ring-tailed cat, an 
owl, a tame canary, and a yellow 
pup, and, outside the home, we be- 
come acquainted with pine squir- 
rels, painted chipmunks, rattle- 
snakes, weasels, and other wild ani- 
mals, so the book furnishes plenty 
of natural science in story form. 


UNEXPLORED. By Allen Chaffee. 
Illustrated by William Van 
Dresser. 


From the first chapter, which 
starts off with an exciting ‘‘round 
up,’ to the very last terrific 
thunderstorm among the moun- 
tains, this book is full of exciting 
adventure. Three boys, a young 
Geological Survey man, and an 
old prospector for a guide, take a 
pack-burro camping trip through 
an unexplored region of the high 
Sierras, and in addition to many 
thrilling experiences with wild 
animals and with earthquakes and 
other natural phenomena, they 
learn of glacier-gouged canyons, 
sulphur springs, and labyrinthian 
limestone caves. In this way, 
geological information is woven 
into the story. 


RicK AND Ruppy AFLOAT. By 
Howard R. Garis. Illustrated 
by W. B. King. 

Rick and his faithful dog, 
Ruddy, enjoy a cruise in a motor- 
boat in this third book of the 
Rick and Ruddy Series. Rick’s 
Uncle Tod, a strange Indian, and 
sly Nick Slithers are important 
characters in the story, and there 
is enough of mystery and thrill to 
make the book attractive to boys. 


O_p TIME TALEs. By Lawton 
B. Evans. Illustrated by E. 
Pollak Ottendorff. 


Every boy and girl should be 
familiar with these old stories of 
the world’s history from the ear- 
liest records to modern times. The 
book contains stories based on 
ancient mythology and later his- 
torical tales from authentic 
records. All the way from St. 
Jerome and Attila, the Hun, to 
Peter the Great and Charlotte 
Corday, we find famous historial 
characters and the stories about 
them are told in a way which 
every one, even the adult reader, 
will enjoy. Such a book as this 
should be in the hands of teachers 
and in the home, for it furnishes 
a valuable reference book as well 
as an interesting story book. 


OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still of- 
fered to - peers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our manual. 


OTHER TEACH. TING | enrol for the complete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of $10 


OUR THIRTY VISIT C INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and their services are still 


free to all schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, which be- 


comes a big asset in school, business and social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as plain as print. Thus, it 


conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer 


Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the at- 
tention of modern educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Pen- 


PALMER ME with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


greatest value. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chieago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore, 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work aa Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $o.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


‘ Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger- cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 INCORPORATED 1890 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 


(Telephone Calumet 6127) 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 
three blocks east. 


wow 


CHARLES C COMPANY 
wl an Second:—South Side elevated to 2ad 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 


south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers of The Milton Bradley Co.’s School Materials 
and Books—for the following states—lIllinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
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Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 


“ADVENTURES OF 
Hoop AND SANTA 
Criaus. Written by J. Edgar 
Park. Illustrated by W. H. 

Montgomery. 

A book with such a title as this 
and having a picture of Santa 
Claus and his reindeer on the 
cover would naturally attract 
children, and it is disappointing 
to find that the language is not 
suited to little children and it is 
doubtful if the humor of the 
stories would appeal to them. 


THE MERRIE 
ROBIN 


JOURNEYS IN StTory-LAND. By 
James H. Van Sickle and Wil- 
helmina Seegmiller, assisted by 
Frances Jenkins. Illustrated by 
Maginel Wright Enright. 

Little children who are just 
beginning to read will be attracted 
by this book of simple verses and 
stories which will be within their 
ability to enjoy by themselves. 
Most of the material is original, 


E. C. Schirmer Music Company, Boston, 


Tue Nativity. A Play, with 
Music for Children. Founded 
on Old French Songs. By Lor- 
raine d’Oremieulx Warner and 
Margaret Higginson Barney. 


A new publication from this 
well-known music publisher which 
is of special interest at this time 
is this little nativity play for 
children made up of nine old 
French songs strung together with 
a thread of a story. It is the 
hope of the authors that the play 
will be found suitable for use in 
schools, public and private, there- 
fore many details have been 
deliberately omitted and left to 


List of Poetry and Stories 


THOSE desiring copies of the 
Selected List of Poetry and Stories 
for Kindergarten, First and Second 
Grades, prepared by the Litera- 
ture Committee of the I. K. U., 
should order promptly from Miss 
May Murray, Treasurer I. K. U., 
Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 

Single copies, 15 cents, with 1 
cent additional for postage; 50 
copies, $6.00, with additional post- 
age according to parcel post zone; 
100 copies, $10.00, with additional 
postage. 


with a few of the verses by Steven- 
son and Rossetti and other child 
writers scattered in. It is a book 
which can be used as supple- 
mentary reading or in the home. 


Cuico. The Story of a Homing 


Pigeon. By Lucy M. Blanch- 
ard. Illustrated by Katherine 
G. Healey. 


A charming story of two little 
Italian children and their pet pig- 
eon, which was trained as a hom- 
ing pigeon and proved to be unus- 
ually brave and reliable. How 
Chico served at the front during 
the war, and how the message he 
carried back to Venice brought re- 
ward from the government to his 
owner, is the most exciting part of 
the story. The book gives 
glimpses of Venetian life. 


HAPPYLAND’S’ GROTTO 
PLays. By Emilie Blackmore 
Stapp and Eleanor Cameron. 


the discretion of the producers. 
Stage directions, however, are 
simple and definite. The music 
of the nine songs, with accom- 


Six little plays which appeared 
first in serial publication. The 
authors experimented in a small 
community theater for children, 
and worked out these plays which 
they feel meet the needs and capac- 
ities of small actors and audiences. 
The plays are adapted to the six 
months beginning with September, 
October having a Hallowe’en at- 
mosphere, December, a_ holly 
wreath as a center, and January 
a New Year’s party. 


HALF-PAST BEDTIME. 
Bashford. 
author. 


By H. H, 
Illustrated by the 


A group of fourteen stories for 
children which introduce a mon- 
key with a human voice, a flute 
which speaks magic words, lords, 
gypsies, sea-captains, and all sorts 
of fascinating and enchanting 
things. Dr. Bashford is a famous 
English physician and author. 


Mass. 


paniment, is printed in full, and 
makes a valuable collection of 
Christmas songs aside from the 


We Place You in the Better positions 


Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
to University Presidents 


"ROC CKY MTT, TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO. 


Wo. RurFer, Ph.D., Manager 
W. B. Mooney, A.M., Field Representative 


Branch Offices: 


Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
Kansas Cit 


Pacific Mutual Bldg 
, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded, 1898, by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and playground posi- 


tions. 


Supervised practice teaching. 


Write for booklet, 


‘*Training Children.”’ 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave. 


1886 


Box 77 


National 


Boston, Mass. 


1922 


Kindergarten and Elementary College 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Two-year course, kindergarten-primary diploma. Three-year course, degree. 


Six dormitories on college grounds. 
for graduates. 


School accredited. 
Thirty-seventh annual session. 


Increasing demand 
Mid-winter term starts 


January 29, 1923. Summer term June 18, 1923. 


For Catalog and Book of Views, 
Address the Registrar, Box 125, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


— 
play. 
one year’s work above the high school. No mini- 
mum requirements for teachers locatedin the states 
in which our Agencies are located. 
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